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a HARRIMAN OILS THE WORKS 

"Fron ESPITE his rejection of the term, Mr. Harriman has _ virtually no technicians. The Persian officials who are supposed 

rinity been fulfilling in Tehran the réle of a mediator. He to be dealing with the take-over of the oil industry are for the 

7 ens has not merely been trying to calm and sweeten the most part politicians with little or no knowledge of the workings 

ro atmosphere, but he has mediated between the Persian of the oil industry. This is liable to mean that arguments which 
should be settled on a technical level will be argued (and probably 


hotel, F Government and the British Embassy, still profoundly suspicious 
feach other. If he has at last succeeded in bringing the Per- 
ws— [sans into direct negotiations with the British he will have 
ee justified his mission. But, important though it is to have the 
- [principle of negotiation established, the British Government is 
ing. = Deing naturally cautious about settling an agenda before a 
fi | mission leaves for Tehran. It would be ignominious to send a 
rt. [| Cabinet Minister thousands of miles on a fool’s errand. There 
your fis, however, litthe real danger that Lord Jowitt (if he is Movement at Kaesong 
mu: fin fact, as has been suggested, the Government's candidate What looked like becoming a deadlock in the cease-fire nego- 
we =| for the job—and he would be a good choice) would be tiations at Kaesong has been converted into a hope of progress 
subjected to the same indignity which awaited the ill-fated dele- The first Commie aniuh tin =, altenk af aa Goecten 
tr | gation of the Oil Company to Tehran last month. This delega- wooge from Korea eh gr replaced by a more betwen ae 
nod ton was only grudgingly accepted by the Persians, and when it gestion. There was, of course, never the slightest chance that the 
* oo me hers, taper st and the te I old’ system. the ‘Per cians question of complete withdrawal could be settled at this stage 
oan ~ 7, ae _— - matically create an even balance between North and South, or 
Persian courtesy. “But r now the discussions, if they come off, heeween the Commieniet- Pewee oak the Unied tates, Bi 
ark will not be with the Oil Company, which is Persia’s self-declared . id conte en Gat diane & einniiaen tenia alanine’ aiiiae 
enemy, but with the British Government, with which all Persian OUI create at this stage a situation heavily weighted in favour 
of the Communists, who would be left standing on an open land 


not settled) on a political level. For this reason it is very much 
to be hoped that, even if Mr. Harriman cannot prolong his visit 
to hold the ring during the Anglo-Persian negotiations, Mr. Levy, 
the oil consultant he brought with him, who seems to have won 
a measure of Persian confidence, will be on hand to offer his 
independent help and advice. 


rel ; 
ne ——, including Dr. Mossadaq, declare their lively friend- frontier while the United Nations forces withdrew across the sea 
. . ~ , The plain fact—and both sides know it—is that the question of 
ie lt would, therefore, be a mistake for the British Embassy total withdrawal has a political significance, which far exceeds 
“4 | in Tehran to spend too long in preliminary discussions on the the narrow competence of military men engaged merely in draw- 


; | Menda. Probably Mr. Harriman could succeed in getting the jing up an agenda for armistice talks. Nevertheless, the larger 


ex. 
M agreement of both sides to some generally phrased agenda question must be discussed sooner or later, and if the latest Com- 
- declaring, for example, that the object of the negotiations was mynist proposals are concerned with the arrangements for con- 
2 to ensure the free flow of Persian oil so that it may benefit sidering it in due course on a higher plane, then obviously those 
i doth the rights and interests of the Persian people and of the proposals are worth examining. If, on the other hand, they are 
= [fee world.” It would also be possible, without preliminary jot concerned with broad issues at all, but merely with an 
.. | Soatroversy, to add that this should be done “in accordance with agenda item on a limited military withdrawal from the present 
; the principle of nationalisation.” There would be nothing in jine, they are still worth considering. In fact, the official United 
“ ch a formula to conflict with the ambitions of the Persians Nations communiqué went further, and said that they were 
x with the reservations of the British—or, for that matter, with — sufficiently interesting to deserve study, and this, combined with 
ihe recommendations of the International Court of Justice. the fact that both sides have for the first time found it worth 
’ When the negotiators get down to discussing details, one of while to exchange written statements of their present attitude, 
makes the situation look rather more hopeful than it did a week 


. the serious difficulties which the British will certainly encounter 
8 that on the Persian side in the disarssions there will be ago. 
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Japan in the House 


In his Speech in the Foreign Affairs debate on Wednesday, 
Mr. Morrison gave his opinion that the Japanese treaty was 
“ another important contribution to the stability of the Far East.” 
In theory this should be so, but in practice the prospect of the 
treaty’s signature continues to arouse as much disquiet as it 
allays. It is true that no treaty can ever produce guarantees of 
the sort that the victims of former Japanese commercial and 
military adventures overseas would like to see constructed ; but 
there should at this stage, at any rate, be a reasonable hope that 
the Japanese are turning over a new leaf. Not many speakers 
seemed to have such a hope. Mr. Morrison’s answer to China’s 
fears of a revived Japan was simply that we had “ not been un- 
mindful of China’s position and interests.” And the fears of 
Lancashire can hardly have been lulled by Mr. Younger’s assur- 
ance that the Government was “ fully aware of the anxieties felt 
in trade and industry ” over Japanese competition. Neither of 
these speeches showed much evidence of conviction. 


The French Assembly Fiddles 


The two chief characteristics of the issue which has so far 
prevented the formation of a new French Government—Stiate aid 
to Church schools—are first, that it is not of major importance 
and, second, that everybody knows it is not. Either the Socialist- 
Radical M. René Mayer’s statement that the essential problems 
are defence and foreign policy, or the Socialist M. Guy Mollet’s 
assertion that they are the foreign situation and the relation 
between wages and prices would do as a starting-point for serious 
discussion. But the insistence of the Catholic M.R.P. that it 
cannot join in a Government with the other members of the 
Third Force until the schools question is settled, and settled 
in the M.R.P.’s own way, indicates that the present Assembly 
is even less likely to act sensibly and earn public respect than was 
its predecessor. So far MM. Queuille, Schuman and Bidault have 
refused to try to form a Government, M. Petsche has 
attempted to draw up an agreed programme and failed, and M. 
Mayer, in a bold attempt to bring the Assembly to a sense of 
responsibility with the aid of a sensible statement of policy, has 
been voted down. It is said that M. Mayer relied on public 
support in his attempt. It is more than likely that, in the hearts 
of many reasonable French people, he got it. But among the 
deputies anxiety about the state of public opinion is possibly 
a little less keen than it was during the apprehensive period which 
preceded the last election. But, in the longer run, the question 
whether the older parties can maintain themselves against the 
pressure of Gaullists on the Right and Communists on the Left 
is a very serious one indeed. Until now this inward pressure 
has had the effect of holding the Third Force together. But if 
the present pointless manoeuvres continue in the face of the 
increasingly urgent national and international difficulties then 
even the willingness of Frenchmen to manage without a stable 
Government may be strained. The danger would then be that 
Gauillists and Communists would assume the function of the 
upper and nether millstones. 


Cold Dominion War 


The continued long-range exchanges of mutual accusation 
between India and Pakistan are not calculated to lessen the 
tension between the two countries. The tension is now not 
primarily concerned with Kashmir ; it has brought into the open 
all the psychological antipathies which had alienated the Hindu 
and Moslem communities of the Indian peninsula for 
many years before the two Dominions came into existence. To 
remove the basis for these antipathies more than protestations 
of a love of peace are required. And on the Indian side such 
protestations are the only peaceful gesture that is offered. 
Pakistan, on the other hand, is still willing to see at any rate the 
Kashmir issue settled by arbitration by the United Nations or, 
which comes to the same thing, by a plebiscite conducted from 
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beginning to end through the machinery of the United Nations, 

Mr. Nehru, even in his most pacific statements, continues 10 beg te 
the question by assuming that the State of Kashmir is a part of oa 
India. It hard to believe that he cannot realise that such an 
assumption nullifies in Pakistani eyes any merit there jg jn his 
general assertions in favour of peace. 
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Rearmament Without Drive 


Government spokesmen spend so much time rebutting the 
charges of critics within their own party, who say that they will 
not succeed in spending £4,700 million in three years, that an 
impression seems to have arisen that the achievement of that 
expenditure is the real object of rearmament policy. Mr. Attlee’s 
assurance, given at Durham last Saturday, that the money would 
be spent received far more attention than the particulars he gave 
of the things it would be spent on. But it is much more to the 
point to scrutinise the rea! content of the programme than to 
haggle about its monetary measurement. Is it enough that the 
Navy should bring more ships into service, build more mine. 
sweepers, convert more destroyers to anti-submarine work and 
reinforce its air-arm ; that the Army should get some new equip- 
ment (the Prime Minister said nothing about the size of the 
force); and that the R.A.F. should have its front line strength 
increased? Should there not be more debate, so far as the rules 
of secrecy permit, about the actual effectiveness of the British 
armed forces—their size, power and mobility? There was a 
significant contrast between Monday’s debate in the Commons, 
in which all the emphasis was on the difficulty of squeezing more 
out of the productive machine, and President Truman's mid-year 
Economic Report, published on the same day. in which it was 
reported not only that the cost of the American security pro 
gramme had nearly doubled in the past year, but that it had still 
been found possible, during the second quarter of 1950, both 
to fulfill the rearmament programme and to produce more for 
civil purposes. In fact, the American economy is stronger now 
than it was before the new rearmament programme was under 
taken, and another near-doubling of the annual arms expenditure 
is due to take place in the coming year. Without doubt, 
American industry has certain advantages which ours has not, 
but very prominent among those advantages are drive, elasticity 
and willingness to face hard work. And these advantages are not 
an American monopoly. 
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The New Crisis 


It is not impossible that in the Commons debate on economic 
affairs, which has not taken place at the time this is written, the 
Government may find some way of attributing the rapidly grow- 
ing crisis in the British balance of payments to causes beyon 
its control. It may even succeed in producing arguments proving 
that the difficulty is not as bad as it seems. But it is hard to 
see how any attempt to evade the issue can be convincingly 
sustained for very long. This time the escape routes of which 
the Government has availed itself in previous periods of financial 
awkwardness are closed. A shortage of dollars (with the usual 
tacit inference that American policy is part of the trouble) cannot 
be pleaded, because the contraction of the dollar surplus, 
although serious, is not the most serious problem at the moment, 
The repayment of sterling balances cannot be pleaded either, 
because it seems highly likely that the United Kingdom has been, 
if anything, increasing its sterling liabilities. This is a British 
crisis and it will have to have a British answer. When all the 
arguments about the burden of rearmament and the high pnee 
of imported materials have been repeated, the fact will still 
remain that the only way out is to produce more and export 
more. And if that is to be done at all it will have to be admitted 
by the Government and by the trade unions that the state of 
affairs which is at present known as full employment means 
nothing more than a job of some sort for everybody. It does 
not mean that everybody is employed to the best advantage. 
The problem is toget more production out of the existing labour 
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Nations joe. And it will not be solved unless the Government devotes 
CS 0 bog Hess time in the future than it has done in the past to finding 


@ part of fexcuses for itself. 
Such ap 


is in hi The Battle of Scarborough 


If the preliminary agenda is any guide, then the fiftieth annual 
gaference of the Labour Party at Scarborough in October is 
; hound to be the occasion of a battle royal between the Bevan 
ting thelaction and the rest. Page after weary page of this document— 
they will aways the most depressing political publication of the year—is 
that anf ied with resolutions opposing the rearmament programme, call- 
Of that fing for a revision of foreign policy on lines more acceptable to 
Attlee’s fie Peking and Moscow Governments, and urging greater expen- 
Y Would f jure on the health and other welfare services. On this showing 
© gave Fhe majority on the executive of twenty-three to four against Mr. 
© 10 thefpevan and his friends completely misrepresents the position in 
than to the Party as a whole. The experience of the past indicates, it is 
that the ive, that not all the nonsense included by the local organisations 
© mine: fi9 this first mass of unco-ordinated resolutions finds its way into 
rk and | ihe final agenda, and that rather less of it is accepted by the 
/ €quip- I party as a whole. But some of it is bound to survive the sifting 
Of the foocess. It is difficult, in particular, to see how the 134 resolu- 
trength ions deploring the rise in the cost of living, and pointing, with 
ie rules Fyppalling iteration, to more controls and smaller profits as the 
British J oqly remedy, can fail to result in some final pronouncement limit- 
WaS 4 fing still further the diminished field of economic freedom. Com- 
nMOns, f bined with the numerous proposals for larger Government expen- 
£ more f jiure, these resolutions make up an economic policy which must 
id-yeat ea nightmare to those few leaders of the Labour Party who 
It WaS Fealise that an economic policy must have some internal con- 
'Y pto- f isency. There are some changes of emphasis as against previous 
ad stil Bears. Resolutions in favour of more and more nationalisation, 
forexample, are fewer. But the usual air of wild disorder per- 








), both 
re 10f Budes the whole. Before last year’s conference at Margate, it may 
T NOW Hie remembered, tremendous efforts were made to cover up the 


under- sowing split between Mr. Bevan and Mr. Morrison. This year 
iditure Hig such efforts are being made. 

doubt, 

iS not, 


sticity ]Guinea-pig Schools 
remot} The education debate this week was disappointing and dis- 
urbing—disappointing because Members ignored it or took part 
kthargically, disturbing because of the threat that educational 
method may before long become a matter of party politics. 
Judging from the references made to comprehensive schools, 
HOMNC F intelligence tests and children’s teeth, it seems that Transport 
n, HM House and the Central Office now regard schools, teachers and 
oe pupils as appropriate raw material for doctrinal argument. 
oe Perhaps if Members thought more about the schools themselves 
and less about how to make party capital out of them their minds 
re 10 F would be less muddled. Comprehensive schools, for instance, 
SY Thave been criticised as likely to breed a race of little Socialists ; 


V ° ° ° 
er. they have been attacked, too, for being a sign of American 
influence on British education. Such contradictory conclusions 


nnot (ougeest that Members—and political leader-writers—should 
hes make themselves more familiar with the facts about these schools 
pee before pontificating on them in public. The truth is that there 
ther, 1.0 enough of them in action for anybody to know whether 
vault their effect is evil or good. But there is a more cogent argument 
stich against them than any made in the House on Tuesday. They 
the ‘present an empirical tendency among educationists who too 
rice rene. forget that they are experimenting with human beings. 
still mimals are used for medical experiment in spite of clamorous 
port pressure groups which put the welfare of our dumb friends before 
‘tied mything else. C hildren are used in educational experiment with 
a lardly a murmur. But if the experiments fail, the children can- 
vans |" be re-educated. Comprehensive schools need careful scrutiny 
oes | because there is party advantage to be won by whoever turns 
age, . to be right about them, but because their success or failure 
mn ogg health, happiness and welfare of the children who go 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE Foreign Secretary of the day and former Foreign 

Secretaries still in Parliament usually preserve a friendly 

relationship. More than that: they are inclined to treat 
one another as marked off from ordinary politicians by the mere 
fact of having been at the Foreign Office. They almost assume 
the attitude of men who have shared a common mystical 
experience. They are accustomed to exchange glances of mutual 
comprehension across the table proclaiming them joint partakers 
of much esoteric knowledge. Mr. Bevin and Mr. Eden played 
the game to perfection though Mr. Eden did not approve of Mr. 
Bevin’s Middle Eastern policy any more than he does some 
aspects of Mr. Morrison’s. Such a relationship has not even 
begun to be established between Mr. Morrison and Mr. Eden. 
On the contrary, they are very much at odds with one another. 

+ . * * 

Mr. Eden has gone to the United States, but he made sure 
before he left of paying off Mr. Morrison for his week-end speech 
charging the Conservatives with being hysterical and irresponsible 
over Persia and the ‘ Empire Roach’ affair. Mr. Eden fell on Mr. 
Morrison with an anger just under control. There is quite a lot 
of inflammable stuff in Mr. Eden, kttle as many suspect it, and 
Mr. Morrison had greatly provoked him. The reason was plain. 
He had said that “these hysterical Cagnservatives ” might have 
landed the country in two wars, and he had appeared to identify 
Mr. Eden with them, negatively, by pointedly distinguishing Mr. 
Churchill from the rest and praising him for his restraint. No 
one can teach Mr. Morrison anything about the divide-and- 
conquer tactic. The wrath Mr. Eden poured into his retort that 
it was Labour gembers, not Conservatives, who stabbed Labour 
Foreign Secretaries in the back surprised Mr. Morrison for a 
moment, but he stuck to it that his observations had been justified. 
Now enters Mr. Churchill. Mr. Morrison had praised him—and 
for restraint. That was too much. He preferred Mr. Morrison’s 
insults to his compliments. He said it with a canine fierceness. 
It is to be noted that Mr. Churchill also said the Conservatives 
had not quarrelled with Mr. Morrison on policy but on his 
“ butter-fingered ” handling of affairs. The epithet clearly gave 
Mr. Churchill great relief. 

. * * 7 

It is an ironic twist that has made Mr. Strauss, as Minister of 
Supply, one of the chief protagonists on the Government side in 
the rearmament controversy. Mr. Bevan and he were close 
associates for many years and they were both run out of the 
Labour Party as heretics in the "thirties on the Popular Front 
issue. Monday’s debate on the Select Committee’s narrow 
recommendations on rearmament widened out into a discussion 
of the whole economic situation, not excluding the threatened 
balance of payments crisis, and Mr. Mikardo projected into it 
the Bevanite thesis that rearmament at the price of £4,700 million 
will destroy us. To Mr. Mikardo this was not a thesis ; it was 
demonstrable fact. The proof was the adverse trade balance. 
Mr. Strauss preferred to discuss the administrative problems 
connected with labour, materials and machine tools. He was not 
going to rush into gratuitous controversy with the Bevanites. 
But in almost his last words he trod on their toes. He declared 
that the money voted for armaments this year will be spent. That 
ran dead counter to the Bevanite contention that the programme 
is impracticable and Mr. Mikardo was instantly on his feet to tell 
Mr. Strauss that spending the money was not the same thing 
as getting the equipment. Mr. Attlee was not present but he would 
not have been pleased to hear Mr. Mikardo conclude his specious 
case by telling him not to attempt any face-saving but to admit 
that the present rearmament programme is beyond our powers. 

* * * . 

Whether the Commons are approaching the end of the session 
or the end of this Parliament release is only going to be purchased 
by August 3rd by close work. That was why the House was driven 
to sitting through Tuesday night on two more cases raising issues 
of privilege. H.B 
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HE murder of King Abdullah leaves Ibn Saud as the last 

survivor among those Arab statesmen who, for good or 

ill, helped by their personal endeavour to shape the map 
of the Middle East as it is today. The State of Transjordan was 
one of the oddest, but also one of the most successful outcomes 
of the First World War. It was created in 1921 by splitting the 
Palestine mandate in two down the line of the River Jordan ; 
the object of the split being to set a bound to the territorial 
expansion of Zionism and to provide a throne for the younger 
son of King Hussein, the Emir Abdullah. Now that Zionism has 
been crystallised into Israel and Abdullah has been assassinated, 
it might be argued that Transjordan—or Jordan, as the country 
became two years ago when the remnant of Arab Palestine was 
incorporated in the original State—has ceased to have any real 
raison d’étre. This is not an argument which will be brought into 
the open just yet, even by those who cherish it most dearly in 
secret. For Jordan is a foundation member of the Arab League, 
and, as long as the League survives, its members must respect 
their own charter—and each other. Nor is the present Israel 
Government likely to provoke unrest along its eastern border. 

And yet it must be accepted that forbearance will be needed 
if the independence of Jordan is to be preserved. Almost alone 
among the States of the modern workd Jordan has no racial or 
historical impetus behind it. The country is naturally poor, with- 
out industries, and virtually landlocked ; and today its predomi- 
nantly beduin character, which formerly gave it a certain homo- 
geneity, has been lost by the inclusion in it of about half a 
million Palestinian Arabs. It was a mark of King Abdullah’s 
shrewdness that he turned the paradox of Jordan’s existence to his 
own advantage. The initiative for incorporating Jordan in a wider 
political unity always came from him. He never abandoned his 
hope that union would one day be possible with either Syria, or 
with Iraq, or with both. From the Syrians he got nothing 
but repeated disappointments; from the Iraqis he received 
theoretical approval but no practical results. So when he died 
Abdullah left to his heirs a country which was socially weak and 
surrounded by potential enemies. If Jordan were to disintegrate 
politically tomorrow there would be a strong temptation on the 
part of Sadi Arabia and Syria to move in and take what was to 
be had ; and if there was a scramble for land neither Iraq nor 
Egypt could very well stay out. But, of course, the strongest 
temptation would be felt in Israel ; and, if the frontiers of the 
Middle East are ever redrawn by force, the River Jordan will 
almost certainly become the eastern boundary of Israel. 

The sudden death of the King has created a situation which 
might degenerate into anarchy. Violence breeds violence. There is 
a lack of harmony between the Transjordanian and the Palestinian 
elements in the country which could easily be exploited, as could 
the dissatisfaction of the still unsettled refugees. A combination 
of disgruntled politicians and ambitious officers could emerge Yo 
stage a coup d'état in the traditional Middle Eastern pattern. 
And on top of these dangers is the risk of a disputed succession. 
Rightly or wrongly the Emirs Talal and Naif are being identified 
in neighbouring countries with two policies ; closer attachment 
to Egyptian leadership in the Arab League on the one hand, and 
the late King’s personal interpretation of Jordanian independence 
on the other. Or, in terms of dangerous over-simplification, with 
opposition to and support for the British alliance. And still in 
the background hovers that dangerous old mountebank, Haj 
Amin al Husseini, the former Mufti of Jerusalem. 

There are compensating factors making for stability. The Arab 
Legion, although greatly expanded from the tightly-drilled pro- 
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fessional cadre of ten years ago, still has an esprit de corps whi America 
is based on loyalty to the Throne. Jealousy of each other as much, 


‘ h many sil 
as respect for the conventions might deter Jordan’s neighbo 
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from exploiting any internal weaknesses in the country, Thédajmitte 
tripartite guarantee, by which the United States, Britain andbed cot 
France froze the present armistice frontiers, is another arguflysify t! 


ment against military adventures, particularly on the part offfign,bet 
Israel. And, finally, most important of all, there is the fact tha 
Great Britain is the military ally of Jordan. Their treaty provides 
for mutual assistance if either signatory becomes involved jp 
hostilities ; it was not invoked at the time of the fighting in Pales 
tine, but if an outbreak now threatened the independence of © 
Jordan this country could hardly be expected to stand aside. rn 

The Anglo-Jordanian alliance is the only treaty between thig pfers, 
country and an Arab State that has been signed since the end off a 
the war. It was the hope of Mr. Bevin that it would be succeeded} ells (0 
by others to be signed with Iraq, Egypt and, perhaps, even with}A fore 
Syria and Lebanon. But today it stands alone—the solitary treaty} thielly 
linking Britain with an Arab State which is honoured in the spirit] ® 94 
as well as the letter by both sides. There must be a natural anxietyf% 4 
lest the death of King Abdullah should mean the decay of this able “ 
treaty, which still has ten years to run. Events in Egypt and Iraq eee 
may have proved that a moribund treaty is better than no treat less he 
at all, but it would be disastrous if Jordan’s alliance with Britain dlustrat 
went the way of the others. All the same, while the British] jamin 
Government must naturally hope that Jordan will continue to§*Self-S 
pursue the same general lines of policy which were laid down byja swing 
the late King, there can be no certainty that this will happen. Ingstort, | 
the last few years the King’s paternal grip on the country hadgive P 
relaxed ; the influence of the great triba] leaders has diminished; nodest 
administration and justice are less efficient than they were ; the wnlical 
disease of corruption has grown with inflation. Change of some amhgal 

: Ae “ their né 

sort has been in the air; the assassination of the King means 
that the direction of the change is now altogether in doubt. A ve 

In these dangerous and uncertain circumstances what should] pe Co 
Britain’s attitude be ? One® thing is certain ; that it will not mts 6d.) 
future be possible to treat Jordan as an isolated enclave of friendly fthat ap 
quiet in the Arab bloc ; Britain’s policy towards it will have to befocum 
on the same lines as her policy towards the rest of the Middlefia its a 
East. In other words, the death of King Abdullah has raised once} ad to 
again, and in an acute form, the need for a comprehensive British We 
policy towards the Middle East. Search for such a policy has. = 
in the years since the war, been unfruitful, largely because most om 
the peoples in the countries concerned deny that Britain has any§.o4 ju 
need whatever to frame a policy towards them. Independence foffaach g 
them is synonymous with isolation. In face of this negalive agains 
attitude there are those in this country who advocate diverting section 
our Attention from the Arab world towards the two non-Arabjindirec 
States of the Middle East, whose destinies and inclinations seem is cri 
naturally to ally them with the West—Turkey and Israel. But tof oling 
ignore the Arab world is to ignore geography. The area of t about 
world’s surface which links Asia and Africa with Europe, and = 
which contains half of the world’s oil supplies, is an Arab area onl 
This being so, the West must of necessity continue to WOO anehra ny, 
warn the Arabs. 

There are certain outstanding problems in the Middle East 






















The 
which can only be settled, if at all, by patient diplomacy. Of these,} forme: 
a new treaty with Egypt and a conclusion of peace between Jsrae}} ficant 
and her neighbours are the most urgent. But there are other} ¥elfar 
problems, hardly less important, which require a new approach. em 
Among these are the settlement of the Palestine refugees, the] °") ‘ 


as : +} hem. 
organisation of the waters of the River Jordan and the standardi- ‘ine 











tion of oil agreements. The first two of these concern Jordan 
nore than any other country, but they are matters in which the 
initiative for a new approach ought to come from Britain and 
PS Which America, or from the United Nations. To deal with them, and with 
4S mucheany similar problems, it would be worth setting up an East-West 
ighbourdpevelopment Board, mainly composed of _ technicians. 
'Y. Thdsdmittedly the Middle East today proliferates boaids, agencies 
‘ain andaed commissions, some of which produce too few results to 
Ct arguibsiify their existence. But the gesture of creating a new organisa- 
Part olfion, better staffed and financed than any of those already existing, 
fact tha 
Provides 
ved jin 















: Pales T is hoped the book may be of interest,” says a 
ence fF covering note from the Railway Executive. Your 
ide. British Railways, the publication to which the note 


Cen this fers, is not, as a matter of fact, what educated people 
> end offal a book, being, rather, a large, glossy brochure which 
eceeded| ells (or anyhow is on sale) at station bookstalls for 2s. 
en with|A foreword, entitled “About This Book,” is remarkable 


y treaty chiefly for the care with which it eschews all reference 
re spirit] © nationalisation : 
anxie 


“the benefits of unification are becoming 
eery day more apparent” is a statement which, though disput- 
‘Hable, is slightly easier to swallow than it would have been if the 
nd wil correct terminology had been used. There are some quite good 
photographs of locomotives and other equipment, but the taste- 
) treatyf ics breezy complacency of the whole publication is adequately 
Britain iustrated by the caption to a photograph of a lorry driver 
Titisht jaming at the camera as he bends over his starting-handle: 
nue to4*Self-Starter ? Kid Stuff! The Truck Driver gives his engine 
»wn bya swing to conserve his battery.” Your British Railways is, in 
en. Ingstort, the sort of thing that only a Public Relations staff could 
ry hadglave produced, and | doubt whether the printing of even so 
ished -qmodest a total as 25,000 copies ranks among the benefits of 
‘Twification. It is, incidentally, usual, and indeed I believe 
bligatory by law, for anyone who publishes a book to put 
their name on it ; the Railway Executive have omitted to do this. 
means - m a @ 
bt. A very different class of official publication is the Report of 
shouldd he Committee on Cruelty to Wild Animals (H.M.S.O., price 
not Ws. 6d.), of which until this week I had only read the summaries 
vendlyfthat appeared in the Press. This is a most able and fascinating 
» to beocument, a model of lucidity in its style and of fair-mindedness 
Aiddlefia its approach to the controversial matters which the Committee 
Jonceftad to tackle. Any report which includes observations like: 
British] We have not found that in the pursuit of the various sports 
y has§Which we have considered man is governed by logic to any 
ost off Sealer extent than in his other activities,” must inspire con- 
~~. sfidence in its compilers ; and this one is extraordinarily thorough 
's aMWand judicious. It contains a great deal of natural history, since 
c€ foffeach animal's habits are described before the charges of cruelty 
paliV@ aeainst its pursuers are examined ; and although there is no 
ering section specifically devoted to homo sapiens, a great deal of 
Arabjindirect light is thrown both on the English sportsman and on 
seem his critics. It is typical of the Committee’s outlook that, after 
Sut toy Aoling drily that “ few people seem to be in the least concerned 
f the] out what happens to rats yet the rat is an intelligent 
_ and} 4d highly sensitive creature, and probably suffers far more than 
area pome of the animals which attract a great deal of sentimental 
_materest,” they go on to recommend that certain methods of 
) anc . ae : ; 
fapping and poisoning rats should not be used. 
+ * x * 
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They also put in a good word for stoats and weasels (the 


hese,} former, surely, are unusually numerous this year ?). “ It is signi- 
sacl} icant” (says the Report), “ that, although several of the animal 
other 
yach. 
, the 
ardi- 


welfare organisations pointed out that stoats and weasels were 
aught in traps set for rabbits, they did not appear to be particu- 
aly concerned about the suffering which might be caused to 
hem. They. are, in fact, good examples of the little-known 
mmals, or those regarded as vermin. about whose fate the 
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would in itself count for much, and should enable some of the 
other agencies to close down. The sponsoring body of the new 
Organisation would have to be the United Nations, to which all 
the States concerned belong (except Jordan, and that through no 
fault of her own). There need be nothing in such an organisation’s 
aims inconsistent with the declared aims of the Arab States them- 
selves. But to concentrate now on technical questions of defence 
in a future war, however urgent these may be, is to court rebuffs. 
Co-operation between East and West must first be sought on 
ground which is genuinely common. 
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majority of people are quite indifferent.” Since the extracts I 
have quoted may sound as though the Committee’s attitude 
towards the “ abolitionists ” was tinged with scepticism, it may 
be as well to add that the arguments put forward by the sup- 
porters of field sports were scrutinised with the same slightly 
sardonic objectivity. Claims, for instance, that hunting and other 
sports deserved consideration ‘because they employed a certain 
number of people were examined in the light of the Standard 
Industrial Classification of Employment Statistics. It emerged 
that hunt servants and so on belong to the same statistical group 
as people employed in “ horse-racing, dog-racing, golf, pro- 
fessional football, cricket, tennis and all other forms of indoor 
and outdoor sport”; that the total strength of this group was 
(in 1948) 35,000, or .17 per cent. of the working population ; and 
that, since Gnly a very small fraction of this fraction were em- 
ployed in field sports, “the employment factor is not one to 
which any special importance should be attached.” 
* * * + 

The most important of its recommendations is that the sale 
and use of the gin-trap (“a diabolical instrument”) should be 
made illegal. The Committee is convinced that the gin is far 
the most efficient type of trap so far devised, but that if it is 
banned by law, “the trap manufacturers will soon find, an 
effective substitute.” Since there are probably some four million 
gin-traps in use throughout the country, and since a ban on their 
use cannot in practice be enforced at all comprehensively, it will 
clearly be some time before the gin, like the man-trap, is 
relegated to the status of a grisly curio in country museums. 
But I imagine it is on its way out. 

* * * * 

The advertisements which proclaim that all successful men 
carry a certain make of cigarette-lighter fail to arouse in me the 
suspension of disbelief. They have indeed an opposite and 
slightly irritant effect, causing me to run pettishly over in my 
mind all the successful men I can think of who are strangers to 
the contraption. But I suppose there must be people who are 
convinced by this sweeping claim and who see nothing ironical 
about the photograph with which it is normally illustrated. This 
shows a Successful Man—alert, steady-eyed, self-confident, 
anonymous ; he is, of course, about to light a cigarette with his 
incomparable machine. We do not know who he is or what he 
does. In fact (when you come to think of it), the only thing we 
do know about him is that—since he finds it desirable to supple- 
ment his earnings by posing for an advertising agency—he is not 
what is generally understood by a successful man. 

* * * * 

The other day an actress’s small nephew was taken round to 
her dressing-room after seeing the performance. After some 
general conversation about the production he raised a point 
which had obviously been worrying him. 

“I say,” he asked in a rather pregnant tone, “do you really 
kiss that man ?’ 

“ Well,” said his aunt, “ yes. As a matter of fact, I do.” 

A look of revulsion, slightly tinged with incredulity, appeared 
on her nephew’s face. 

“ Doesn’t he mind ?” he said. 

STRIX. 
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On a Palace Balcony 


By GAVIN GORDON 
Brussels 
ING BAUDOUIN of the Belgians started his reign under 
the happiest of auspices. The weather was good and the 
crowds large, loyal and enthusiastic. Though he took 
the oath unsurrounded by royal guests from abroad or, indeed, 
by members of his own family, the (strictly civil) ceremony 
passed without any adverse incident. Even the Communists, 
who had sponsored so unmannerly an interruption when he took 
the oath as Prince Royal in August last year, were on this 
occasion silent. 


There was, however, one incident which, from the stand-point 
of the crowd, took some of the heartiness out of the proceedings. 
This was the shortness of the young King’s appearance on the 
Palace balcony. The many foreign visitors who were in Brussels 
and among the crowd thought it odd that authority should have 
found it necessary to take such elaborate precautions against 
incident. To the Belgians, who had come from all over the 
country, it seemed less unusual to be herded behind wooden 
palisades in front of which stood a line of police, and in front 
of whom again there was a close, shoulder-to-shoulder line of 
troops. The troops were in battle-dress, and the weapons of, for 
example, the tommy-gun detachments had a look which was 
operational rather than ceremonial. The only escort in the pro- 
cession itself was a detachment of the magnificent mounted 
gendarmerie, in bearskins and ceremonial uniform, though their 
saddle-cloths still bore the device of King Leopold III. 


When the short procession had covered its short route, and had 
safely entered the Palace, the iron gate was shut and the crowd 
allowed through the barricades. The wide roadway of the Place 
du Palais was completely filled, and the cheers were undoubtedly 
whole-hearted. Eventually two Palace servants spread a gold- 
and-purple cloth on the balcony, and King Baudouin appeared to 
take his people’s cheers. He stood there for less than a minute, 
immobile, with his cap held aloft in his right hand. Then he 
withdrew ; and, after the crowd had called again and again for 
his reappearance, the cloth was rolled up and nothing was left 
on the grey facade but the dancing reflections of periscopes at 
the back of the crowd. 

There was reason enough for the young King’s failure to re- 
appear. It was just at this moment that the Prime Minister, 
Joseph Pholien, had chosen to call, a day earlier than protocol 
prescribed, to tender his Government’s resignation and learn the 
King’s wishes regarding their reappointment. For some time, 
therefore, affairs of State had a claim on the Sovereign’s time and 
attention. Nevertheless, the crowd did not know this, and the 
rolling-up of the balcony cloth was the signal for some—though 
by no means all—of the cheers to turn to whistles. 


The people of Belgium have been spontaneous and open- 
hearted in their acceptance of their new King. Opinions about 
King Leopold are still various and deeply held, but all are agreed 
there is nothing in this to derogate from the nation’s loyalty to 
his son. Everybody remembers that King Baudouin is a son of 
the much-loved Princess Astrid, whose domestic cares in feeding 
the chickens in the Bellevue Palace necessitated the erection of 
frosted-glass windows so that clerks in the Ministry of Colonies 
might not be distracted from their work. Since then the people 
of Belgium have seen much less of the private life of their Royal 
Family ; and, with the abdication .= of King Leopold, they are 
anxious to take King Baudouin to their hearts as they took his 
mother. 

The disappointment, which was quite evident in the crowé in 
front of the Palace, may be a symptom of something deeper. It 
is certain that, though everybody has accepted the new King, and 
indeed been glad to do so, the enemies of King Leopold—who 
are indeed the present Parliamentary opposition—are watching 
the position very closely. It is an open secret that Max Buset, 
the President of the Socialist Party, refused to draft his speech 
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for the abdication ceremony in terms which would have 
involved retracting the anti-Leopold propaganda which Carried 
the day in the troublous summer of 1950. And, though Ki 
Baudouin has on many occasions paid sincere tributes to his 
father, it is reliably reported that the speech he was to have mad 





at the moment of his father’s abdication was drawn up in terms 
to which Buset took the strongest exception. However this img 
be, the speech was not delivered. 

Meantime, Paul-Henri Spaak, whose anti-Leopoldist réle wa 
even more active than Buset’s, has published an article in which 
he calls on the new King to exercise the greatest care in 
choice of his entourage. Spaak hastens to add that the entourage 
are not the Crown’s advisers, since this part is constitutionally 
played by the King’s Ministers. Nevertheless, Spaak warns the 
country—and thus the King—against an inner Court clique, 
unexampled in loyalty and devotion, among whom tradition and 
precedent count for more than the needs of modern constitutional 
monarchy. r 

It may be that Spaak’s article comes close to the real rubs 
of the Belgian monarchical troubles. It is indeed true that the 
campaign against King Leopold was mainly based on the easily. 
understood points which could be made out of his behaviour ip 
1940 and during the occupation and of -his marriage to the 
Princesse de Réthy. Behind this, however, there was consistently 
an allegation by Spaak that the King had overridden the advice 
of his Ministers, not only in the (possibly military) decision to 
surrender with his Army, but also in matters of considered 
foreign policy. Though it is hard to envisage conditions in which 
such an accusation could again arise, the fact remains that the 
Belgian Constitution leaves a number of loop-holes through 
which vestiges of non-democratic monarchy could conceivably 
creep. The position raised by the King’s commandership of his 
Army has been dealt with, as indeed it had to be as soon as 
Belgium confirmed her adherence to the Brussels Pact and the 
North Atlantic Treaty. On the other hand, the Constitution 
leaves it to the King to choose his Ministers ; and, on existing 
precedents and practices, there is no reason why this prerogative 
should not be a reality. 

The King’s freedom in the choice of his Ministers leaves the 
door open to the creation of an inner, or Palace-controlled, 
Government. How real this is it is impossible to say, but there 
have been critics who have compared the accession of King 
Baudouin with that of Philip II after the abdication of Charles 
Quint, which also occurred in Brussels in 1555. The allegation 
is that King Baudouin is left, as Philip left Marguerite de Parme, 
with a constitutional machine of Government and an inner 
Consulta which carries the real weight without the political 
responsibility. The key to this position is the willingness of 
the King to accept the lists of Ministers proposed to him, after 
any change of Government, by the competent First, Minister 
whom he has asked to form a Government. 

This is a problem which older monarchies, and indeed 
republics, have solved each in its own way. Whether the position 
will ever arise of a Belgian Premier presenting names of Ministers 
who are not personae gratae remains to be seen. This may, of 
course, be an extreme case, and much will depend on the ability 
of all concerned to prevent its arising. Nevertheless, the young 
King is evidently an admirer of his father, and he may indeed 
have to overcome a serious qualm in his conscience if and when 
his people return him a Parliament from which his fathers 
enemies emerge as the natural Ministers to choose. 

There is thus a twofold problem confronting King Baudoum. 
First, there is the question of the steps he should take to allow 
the people of Belgium to consolidate and increase the natural 
and human affection they feel for him. Secondly, there is the 
question of interpreting in modern constitutional forms the 
responsibilities which are nominally left on the King’s shoulders. 
The two problems are not the same, but they are not wholly 
separate. The King is young ; and, though he cannot be expected 
to produce solutions overnight, his countrymen are anxiously 
looking for signs to show in what direction he is working. 
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Europe and the 
Commonwealth 


py S. P. CHAMBERS 


ODAY it is generally recognised that the countries of 

Western Europe and of the Commonwealth, taken indivi- 

dually, are no match economically for the United States, 
and that they are no match militarily for the Soviet bloc. If the 
economies of the Commonwealth and Western Europe were 
more closely co-ordinated, the position could be transformed. It is 
an over-simplification to speak of Europe’s need of raw materials 
from Commonwealth sources and of the Commonwealth’s com- 
plementary need for European manufactures and equipment, 
because the trade between the two areas is, in fact, immensely 
complicated. What does stand out, however, is the need to free 
this trade from nationalistic restrictions which have been hamper- 
ing it for many years. The purpose of a recent Conference called 
by the European League for Economic Co-operation, an un- 
official body which has its headquarters in Brussels, was to 
exchange views upon economic problems common to Western 
Europe and the Commonwealth and to attempt to draw a line 
between what is theoretically desirable but unattainable and what 
is politically practicable. 

Two ghosts were laid at the conference. The first was the 
jurking uneasiness that participation by Britain in any plan for 
fuller co-operation with Continental Europe would loosen her 
ties with the other countries of the Commonwealth. The second 
-was that plans of this kind were in some way or other anti- 
American. 

The Commonwealth representatives explained far more 
eloquently than anybody in Europe could have done how im- 
portant the re-development of European industry is to countries 
as far away as India, Pakistan and Australia. In our obsession 
with our own troubles in Europe it is easy to under-estimate the 
dislocation and hardship which can be caused when the flow 
of certain manufactured goods from Europe is interrupted. In 
certain overseas territories inability to get essential goods from 
Europe can lead to inflation and to political instability. Where 
a country has been producing raw materials and exporting them 
to Europe but receiving in exchange only unusable currency 
balances, the amount of new purchasing power distributed within 
the country in payment for these exports is unmatched by a 
corresponding inflow of goods and is inflationary. It is for 
such reasons that these overseas countries are so anxious to get 
payment from Europe in the form of manufactured goods and 
equipment instead of in the form of inconvertible currency 
balances. The revival of European industry is thus a matter of 
deep interest even to those overseas territories which have no 
political affinities with Continental Europe. 

The other ghost, the fear that closer links between European 
countries and between those countries and the Commonwealth 
may be anti-American, is a half-brother of the first ghost, and 
has no more substance. The United States of America differs 
from all other major Powers in having within its own borders 
a very large proportion of its necessary sources of food and raw 
materials. It is so easy to say that the United States can supply 
Commonwealth countries with the goods which Europe is not yet 
able to produce in sufficient quantity, but in practice the matter 
is much more difficult. Trade is a two-way traffic, and although 
the Commonwealth is able to supply the United States with many 
raw materials in exchange for American manufactures and equip- 
meat, this trade must remain limited and rather hazardous, par- 
ticularly where alternative sources and synthetic products could, 
at short notice, oust the Commonwealth material. On the other 
hand, the economies of Western Europe, including Britain, and 
the Commonwealth are complementary in a sense which can 
never be true of either the Commonwealth and the United States 
or of Europe and the United States. This is appreciated by many 
tesponsible and thoughtful people in the United States, which 
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incidentally has its own vigorous section of the Movement for 
European Unity. The desire in the United States for allies who 
are strong economically outweighs any feeling that greater co- 
operation in Western Europe may isolate the United States or 
weaken her competitive position. 

Given the need for greater co-operation and a greater flow of 
trade between Europe and the overseas countries of the 
Commonwealth, what can be done about it? Most of 
the problems which have to be tackled fall into three broad 
groups, one dealing with tariffs and quotas, another with currency 


and the third with more positive co-operation on re- 
armament production. The three groups are not, of course, 
unrelated. 


Schemes for the setting up of a customs union or a free- 
trade area in Europe or for the expansion of the system of 
Imperial Preference to include Continental Europe are best for- 
gotten, at least for the present. The political difficulties which 
would have to be faced in those countries where large sections 
of the electorate have something to lose by any sweeping change 
of this kind take these schemes out of the realm of practical 
politics at the present time: A more practicable, if more 
pedestrian, course is to wage a steady war of attrition upon 
quotas and tariffs. This is particularly true of commodities now 
in short supply and of commodities needed for rearmament. 

The main obstacles to trade today lie in the field of currency 
restriction rather than in the field of protective tariffs. These 
restrictions are not imposed in any spirit of malicious obstruction. 
Tue restrictions are symptoms of the deeper diseases of economic 
unbalance. It is just here that Governments can so easily become 
complacent, and in the multiplication of rules to overcome day- 
to-day currency difficulties forget that every currency restriction 
is, in its own way, a failure to meet an international obligation 
or a dishonouring of the country’s currency. We may admit that 
a generation ago automatic gold standards failed to ensure the 
automatic adjustment of internal finances to fit into the world 
pattern of values in terms of gold. Nevertheless, the principle 
behind the operation of the gold standard is as vital today as ever. 
That principle is that, for the smooth flow of international trade, 
the countries concerned must so arrange their internal finances 
that the relative values of their currencies remain stable. Adher- 
ence to the gold standard at least made countries try to comply 
with this principle, but today many countries, having abandoned 
the gold standard, are failing in their attempts to conform to the 
underlying principles which must be followed if their foreign 
trade is not to stumble along from one crisis to the next. What 
is urgently needed today is the working out of some common 
financial policy which will permit foreign trade to be conducted 
in currencies which are freely exchangeable at rates of exchange 
which do not fluctuate widely. 

This can only be achieved if some broad understanding 
is reached on the kind of financial policy to be followed 
in each country internally.. So long as one country is inflating 
its currency while another is deflating or one country is inflating 
more rapidly than another, so long will it be necessary to submit 
to those restrictions of trade which are imposed for currency. 
reasons. Agreement between all countries engaged in foreign 
trade is impracticable, but agreement, on broad principles 
only, between Western Europe and the British Common- 
wealth is not outside the bounds of practicability. Already 
within the sterling area there has grown up an_ under- 
standing on financial policy which amounts almost to a self- 
imposed discipline. Similarly within Europe the working of the 
European Payments Union has revealed how easy it is for one 
country to run into a heavy deficit while another builds up a 
large surplus, and how necessary, therefore, is some common 
understanding on internal financial policy. Germany has already 
seen the need to avoid a growing deficit in E.P.U., and is making 
adjustments internally (such as a reduction of luxury consump- 
tion) which will bring the international demand for her currency 
more into line with that of other currencies. 

The other need is the recognition of the fundamental import- 
ance to foreign trade of that standard of financial integrity which 
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characterised international relations before the Nazis showed the 
world how substantial financial assistance could be obtained from 
other countries by carefully planned manipulations and by edicts 
which in practice amounted to the systematic repudiation of debt 
whenever it suited the debtor. So long as Governments assume 
that they can, at short notice and unilaterally, dishonour inter- 
national debts or make their currencies inconvertible in order to 
get out of the difficulties into which they have fallen, that 
development of foreign trade and foreign investment which would 
enable the countries of Europe and the Commonwealth to make 
substantial improvements in their productivity and in_ their 
standards of living will be held back. When Pakistan sends raw 
materials to Europe she wants European manufactures in ex- 
change, not unusable currency balances. Similarly, if Britain 
invests in any Overseas territory, she expects to be able to draw 
interest or dividends on her investment and to have her rights 
in the capital invested recognised and unquestioned. A country 
may find it expedient for a time to neglect these elementary ethics, 
but in the long run—not a very long run—if she does so, she will 
be overtaken by the nemesis of Fost trade and unsatisfied capital 
wants. a 


A Century Dies 


By DAVID THOMSON 


OES it matter very much when an old man of ninety-five 
breathes his last? Especially when he dies in an obscure 
island fortress, six years removed from public attention 

and interest? One would think not ; yet the French Government, 
beset with much more urgent and important matters concerning 
its own survival, has been compelled to take elaborate security 
precautions against the moment when ex-Marshal Peétain, Six 
years ago condemned for the betrayal of French honour, should 
depart from this world. 

It is a paradox that is symbolic .of the whole dilemma of 
France today. If men may die, a nation’s past never dies ; and 
France, as a nation, has for a century and more been haunted 
by her ever-present past. There is nostalgia even in the prosaic 
names of her many régimes of the dast 150 years—the Restored 
Monarchy, the Second Republic, the Second Empire, the Third 
and Fourth Republics. A nation which constantly re-lives its 
past lives on traditions and legends ; it may even, in time, come 
to live not only on its past but in the past. And when it has, 
like France, a peculiarly turbulent past, it tends to fight old 
battles over again, even to the exclusion of more pressing issues 
which are clamouring to be settled. 

Hence, in part, comes that almost Chinese reverence for the 
wisdom of the elders which is so often betrayed in French history. 
After the crisis of 1870 it was to Adolphe Thiers, at 73, that 
France turned for leadership; and after him to Marshal 
Macmahon, then merely 65. In 1934, after the Stavisky scandal 
had precipitated riots in Paris, it was “ Papa” Doumergue, at 
77. who formed a Cabinet to save the Republic, and it was 
Marshal Pétain, at 78, who became his Minister of War. So, 
in the crisis of 1940, it was again to Marshal Pétain, still only 84, 
that even Paul Reynaud looked for support ; and when General 
Weygand, at 73, had failed to stem the German advance, it was 
Pétain who became Chief of State at Vichy. After all, 
Clemenceau, at 76, had led France to victory in 1917. Nor has 
the magic of age failed to exert its influence in the Fourth 
Republic, as witness the rdles of Léon Blum and Edouard Herriot 
in its history. 

To many Frenchmen, even in spite of themselves, the old man 
in the Ile d°Yeu symbolised a century of suffering. In 1941 a 
Frenchman told me: “A hundred years ago my great-grand- 
father built a fine country house not far from Paris. In 1870 
the Germans came and destroyed it. When they had gone, my 
grandfather built another, on the same spot. In 1914 the 
Germans came, and again it was destroyed. My father built a 
third house in its place. Now the Boche has come again, and it, 


too, has been destroyed. But when he is driven out. | shall 
back and build a new house. My family will live there for ever” 
So does the story of one French family embody the nation’s fate 
And Pétain could remember all these three invasions, for he was 
a boy of fourteen in 1870. His name has become a part of the 
national myth born of this tragic century. 

The highly repetitive character of the century's history has 
fostered a certain fatalism. Again the analogy of China, and 
cycles of Cathay, is suggested, only in miniature. Unless the 
repeated invasion of Germans fills you, as it filled Clemenceay 
with an iron-bitter resolve to end the pestilence for ever, jt jg 
apt to breed a sense of frailty and fatalism. It was said of 
Pétain, long before Vichy, that he had always suffered from a 
suppressed capitulation. Though popularly hailed as the 
“Victor of Verdun,” he had repeatedly sunk into moods of 
defeatism in moments of crisis. In 1918, but for the vigour of 
Foch, he might even on the brink of victory have given up in 
despair. Lloyd George’s impression of him in 1917 was of “an 
able man and a good soldier . . . careful and cautious to the 
point -of timidity.” 

When his superiors had under-rated artillery and shown a 
propensity to launch ill-prepared offensives, he rightly won a high 
reputation during the first three grim years of war. He always 
feared the worst, and took cautious care in making meticulous 
preparations before venturing an attack. The war of attrition 
harmonised with his gloomy temperament, and his methods gave 
results. But by 1918 these methods were already being out- 
dated, and when more dash was needed he was found wanting. 
Clemenceau’s view was that he was “* too negative and too timid.” 
The German offensive of March found him warning Clemenceau, 
“ The Germans are going to defeat the English in the field, and 
then they are going to defeat us.” Little wonder that, to Haig, 
“ he had the appearance of a commander who has lost his nerve.” 

Yet, after the victory which came a few months later, it was 
Marshal Pétain who was made Inspector-General of the Army, 
and who held that post until 1931. It was under his supervision 
that the Maginot Line was planned and begun. He was still 
preparing for the kind of war of attrition which had ended in 
1917, for his memory was always greatly superior to his imagina- 
tion. The paradox of Pétain is that it was mainly because he 
was so old, because he was so persistently pessimistic and so 
completely associated with fatalism, that he was in tune with 
many elements in French public sentiment. It was his nervous 
defensiveness, his anxiety to be “ thrifty with French lives,” his 
distrust of élan, that were his best credentials during the inter- 
war years. It expressed an attitude of mind not peculiar to 
Right or Left—the most misleading of all categories in modern 
France. It cut across all parties, classes and generations, and 
was strong enough to overcome even the traditional Republican 
distrust of a general in politics. 

It is absurd to imagine that even the tactical skill and parlia- 
mentary persuasiveness of Pierre Laval could have persuaded 
569 members of the Popular Front National Assembly to vote 
full powers to Pétain, at 84, had not the outlook which he 
symbolised found a deep response in French opinion at that 
momert. To many of those who welcomed the action of Charles 
de Gaulle in 1940—and they were by no means a majority in 
1940—it still seemed a piece of noble but idle heroics. When 
Laval justified Vichy with the argument that “ you can't save 
France by leaving her,” it seemed only sound sense. 

The Maginot Line—the Chinese Wall—had failed to save 
France. She might still be saved by a cult of ancestor-worship, 
and Charles Maurras and his colleagues helped to create 4 
Mandarin. It was called, significantly, “ the revenge of the anti- 
Dreyfusards.” For four years a French régime tried to ‘ve 
entirely on the past. When its hollowness became apparent, and 
it went down with Germany into defeat, Laval had to pay the 
price of having been wrong. But Pétain, who had authorised 
Laval to secure him dictatorial powers and had twice made him 
his Prime Minister, remained wrapped in enough magic to escape 
the ultimate penalty. De Gaulle, who refused to reprieve Laval. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
commuted the death-sentence on Pétain with a life-sentence of 
imprisonment, and pleaded later for a less harsh and more digni- 
fied treatment of the old man. The paradox worked itself out 
to its logical consequences. A nation is still ruled by its past ; 
and that past has not been buried with ex-Marshal Peétain on the 


fle d’Yeu. 


Platform One (Earth bound) 


WueRreE it is always and is never, day, 

Vistas are sharp with sparks on stone and track 
And desolation’s quays are stroked with wind 
Warm from the metals, then a listening 

Settles upon impatience like a film, 

Strains for some stirring in the womb of black. 


Then juggernaut irrupts, a fist of sound, 

Its destination like a furious eye 

Storming, with all its crashing, goaded length, 
The platform's shattered shell of vacancy. 
Shuddered to halt, it grudgingly expels 
Breath and its passengers in one long sigh ; 


But when the occupation’s past, the train 
Squalling away among the ribs of earth, 

The tunnel drowns with silence, slowly builds 
A dark, impenetrable universe. 

The voiceless minutes draw its mouth to grim 
Inditlerence of the dreamfast gates of death. 


P. A. T. O’DONNELL. 


Miners in the Sun 
By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


LD Elvet is a gentle backwater of history. For most of 
the year, except perhaps on race-days, the world leaves 
it basking in memories or gazing with shaded eye at the 

Cathedral. But on one day in the year the backwater becomes 
the main stream, with a quarter of a million men, women and 
children in its flood ; for Old Elvet is a long narrow street leading 
from the heart of the City of Durham to the racecourse, and 
through it there flows once a year the gala of the Durham miners. 
There, last Saturday, I had a five-minute experience which took 
me to the stars. 

That experience came in the late afternoon. I will describe it 
in its place. But my day had begun about eight in the morning, 
when I heard the distant beat of a drum floating across the River 
Wear. In a few minutes the drum itself, with the colliery band 
to which it belonged, had swung into Old Elvet, passed the hotel 
where | was staying and marched steadily away to the racecourse. 
Marching with the band came perhaps 200 miners with their 
wives, some holding children by the hand, others carrying them 
shoulder-high. 

But the most striking sight in that little procession was not the 
band, nor the miners, nor the children, but the great silken banner 
which preceded them all. Every miners’ lodge in Durham has 
its own banner, with a slogan or motto on it, and with designs 
depending on the tastes of those who were members of the 
lodge when the banner was first commissioned. On one side 
there are always portraits of political leaders. Peter Lee, A. J. 
Cook and George Lansbury are painted on many. Attlee 
appears on some of the newer ones. Marx, Keir Hardie and 
Lenin are curiously linked on one, and, what would be even more 
curious to a miner of twenty years ago, there is, on one, the 
face of a “ boss,” Lord Hyndley 

On the reverse side each banner has a painting. Maybe it is 
a political painting showing the “ bad old days.” But more often 
it is religious (perhaps of Christ stretching Hts hand to Peter and 
saying, “ Oh thou of little faith wherefore doest thou doubt? ”’), 
© allegorical in the Victorian tradition, as with the painting of 
a doctor standing at the bedside of his patient circled by the 


anxious family. Under that painting was the motto, “ Help and 
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sympathy in sickness.” People who have never realised how 
closely religion and politics have been combined in England 
might be surprised by the number of lodges which have chosen 
religious scenes for what are primarily political banners. There 
is on record, however, one lodge which, hearing the suggestion 
that they should paint the Good Samaritan on its banner, said: 
“No. Let’s have some beggar we know! ” 

The first banner floated away on the morning air. But the 
sound of the accompanying band could still be heard when a 
second banner and a second band appeared in Old Elvet ; and 
from then until well after twelve there were never fewer than two 
banners and two bands with their marchers in the street at the 
same time. There is no organisation about the march. Bands, 
banners and marchers set off when they wish from their villages. 
Some come in by train or bus and march only from the station. 
Others march all the way, five, eight miles maybe. They arrive 
at Old Elvet’s bottle-neck in their own time—and each side of 
Old Elvet is packed with watchers fifteen deep. Yet there is no 
clash of bands, no confusion, little delay. Once on Saturday, 
when the watching crowd had pressed too closely on the narrow 
lane which seemed to keep itself for the marchers, I saw a 
trombone-player quickly put his hand to his front teeth. The end 
of his instrument had bumped the shoulder of the nearest 
watcher. But another time, when the sway of the crowd seemed 
likely to impede the band of Elemore Colliery, a dancing man, 
dressed only in a leopard skin, blew a child’s squeaker at them 
and they fell smilingly back into place. 

There were no marchers during the two world wars. There 
were no marchers in the years of the two national disputes of 
1921 and 1926, nor in 1922, the year of depression which followed 
the dispute. But, these years apart, there have been marchers in 
every year since 1871 ; but in no year have they been organised 
and in no year has there been any disorganisation, although ia 
1875 and 1876 the old North-Eastern Railway Company with- 
drew all trains to Durham on the Saturday because it said that it 
could not cope with the crowds. 
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So through the morning the banners passed: banners of high 
colour, but banners sometimes draped with black to show that 
a man had died in that pit during the year. The morning 
marchers seemed a little stiff and self-conscious. Some looked 
straight ahead and marched with elaborate casualness as though 
to say, “ I'm on my way to work. I come this way every morn- 
ing.” Others sneaked a quick glance at the Prime Minister or 
the Foreign Secretary on the balcony above them, gave a half- 
smile and a restrained wave, then quickly recovered themselves 
and resumed correctness. On they went to the end of the street, 
and then fanned out over the rich green turf of the racecourse, 
some just to sit in the warm air, some to throw themselves 
at the side-shows in the fairground, some to surround the two 
platforms from which the gala speeches would flow just after 
mid-day. 

There was a time @vhen the speeches were the gala. Certainly 
the list of speakers through the years contains famous names— 
Charles Bradlaugh, Annie Besant, Prince Kropotkin, Havelock 
Wilson, MacDonald, Henderson, Snowden and many more—as 
well as names now forgotten like Monsieur Boucher—™ in Eng- 
land studying,” says the programme—or Dr. Camps, “a lady 
from Spain,” or T. MacKnight, “nearly 102 years old.” This 
Saturday it contained the names of Attlee, Morrison, Horner and 
Foot. But the speeches were only incidental. They mixed with 
the sounds of the fair, of late arriving bands, of sandwich papers 
and of popping corks. Fathers who had spent the meeting seeing 
that their children did not stray too far would be able to tell 
their grandchildren that they once heard the voice of, and seen, 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

It was long after the meetings had ended that | saw the gala 
reach its height. The sun had come gloriously into the sky as 
the bands and banners and marchers began their return through 
Old Elvet : and Old Elvet seemed unwilling that anyone shoutd 
leave. Every few moments he sides 


the crowds which lined the 
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pressed across into the narrow space down the centre, until there 
was no space and the marchers had to stop. It was as though 
Old Elvet had put out his arms to hold them. When that 
happened you could see nothing but faces and ripples of colour 
all the length of the street. Then Old Elvet would relax his hold, 
a space would open, and through it would come men and girls 
dancing as if they themselves were sunlight and the world was 
young. 

A crowd of such dancers, with their band and banner, had 
just passed by when the space down the middle of Old Elvet 
vanished again. Another band and another banner came to a 
stop outside the hotel, and suddenly there was silence. The 
colours still danced, but everything else was still. For the banner 
we now saw was draped in black. It carried a flag sent by the 
miners of Yugoslavia. It carried also the name of Easington 
Colliery. In that colliery, 52 days earlier, 83 miners had lost 
their lives. Through the silence the Easington Band began to 
play. It played Gresford, the tune which a miner himself had 
written in sorrow for the great Gresford disaster. When the tune 
came to an end there was again stillness and silence until Old 
Elvet gently relaxed his hold and there was space to move. With 
the first movement the great crowd set up a storm of cheering 
that could be heard in Paradise, dancers cavorted again and the 
sunshine wiped away all thought of tears. 

Long ago, in 1880, 164 men died entombed in a Durham pit. 
When at last the rescue-workers found the bodies, they found 
also written on a roof plank the words, “ The Lord has been with 
us. We are ready for Heaven. Bless the Lord. We have had a 
jolly prayer-meeting. Every man ready for glory. 4 past 
2 o'clock. Thursday. Sign Ric Cole.” Miners rub shoulders 
with death. They know how to face death. Last Saturday I 
saw, too, that they will not let death spoil life. 


Making Ends Meet—VIII 


By A BANK CLERK 


HAT sort of life did I expect when I entered a bank 

ten years ago at a salary of £65 a year? I certainly had 

no dreams of a sudden rise to a high-salary grade. But 
living at home on twenty-five shillings a week was possible even 
in those days with the help of generous, but far from rich, 
parents. As far as I could see, my prospect was to be a general 
run-around for a few years, with perhaps small annual increases, 
something like ten pounds. I was satisfied. I expected no more. 
However, I did feel—and | was often reminded of this by my 
elders, when I was tempted to go for bigger money jobs—-that I 
had a safe job. Banking was a career which, if I worked hard 
and had the right personality, could bring me a respectable 
standard of living. At the age of sixteen I had not met the only 
girl for me, but I supposed that, if I wanted to get married when 
1 was about twenty-seven or twenty-eight,*I could do so fairly 
comfortably. 

Inflation has, of course, played havoc with the banks’ salary- 
scales. A new salary-scale was introduced by the leading British 
banks in 1946. The main advantages in this new scale went to 
the younger clerks, but since this date there has been no 
increase in bank salaries. Twice a year the banks have been 
paying cost-of-living bonuses, which have now risen to 20 per 
cent. Allowing for this bonus, the income of an average bank 
clerk has risen about 50 per cent. since before the war. How 
much would it need to have risen to have kept up the same 
standard of living a bank clerk enjoyed before the war? By the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s valuation of the pre-war pound at 
10s. 6d. last year it would have had to have doubled. 

Not that the bank clerk expects to keep the same standard of 
living as pre-war. Who does? The miner who wrote in this 
series a few weeks ago stated that he has as much difficulty now 
in making ends meet as at any time during the past twenty years, 
aithough his wage has mor than doubled since 1939. 


Admittedly, his trade was badly treated in those days. but the 
comparison does show what a substantial cut has been taken 
the black-coated bank clerk. And we were not paid like film 
stars before the war. 


_ Hardships are felt amongst all grades of the banks’ staff 
Young married men provide the worst cases. They have never 
earned enough to save money, and after a struggle to set up home 
they find that their salary is quite insufficicnt to keep it going 
Where the 2 are no children the wife can go out to work, but 
when there is a family then serious hardship is fourd. The staff 
associations of the large banks do offer to help in serious Cases 
but should this necessity arise? Older married men. who once 
had some capital, live like domestic hermits and resort to such 
savings as sandwich lunches. Subscriptions to clubs and proper 
holidays are out of the question. 

A banker has a certain standard of appearance to keep up. 
But a married man of thirty has to work two weeks for the price 
of a new suit. Young unmarried clerks like myself see these con- 
ditions, and many are resigning from the banks before they are 
caught up in a tangle of housing loans and other responsibilities, 
The opportunities for bright boys to gain executive positions has 
never been greater, but fifteen years is a long time to stay bright 
under these conditions. Fe 

Fortunately, | am one of the lucky chaps who is able to live 
at home. My fare to the office every day is three shillings. ] 
pay for my lunch and snacks ; we have no canteen. I have a 
reasonable life. I play tennis. I drink moderately—only beer— 
but I do not smoke. I cannot save. What of my future? J see 
no prospect of ever being able to afford to get married —or alter- 
natively run a car. It is not as though I have not undergone my 
apprenticeship at a low salary. Aged twenty-one | was getting 
£2 Ss. 6d. a week. It is not as though I have not worked hard, 
A bank clerk’s job is not easy these days.. The staffing position 
is quite serious. Young men and girls are not coming into the 
banks, and it is the long hours almost as much as the low salaries 
which is keeping them away. We often have to work until eight 
or nine o'clock. And we get no overtime pay. 

In the service of the bank a clerk is expected to work in any 
part of the country. A young man living away from home can- 
not expect to support himself until well into his twenties. Chang- 
ing one’s abode is an expensive business, and, although the banks 
give an allowance to a married man with a house. the move 
generally leaves the clerk considerably out of pocket. A single 
clerk in lodgings finds that his hard-earned subscription to the 
local tennis-club is wasted when he is ordered to report to so-and- 
so branch next month. 


When I set out to write this article I promised myself 1 would 
try not to make it one long moan. There is too much moaning 
these days, and, after all, most people are hard up. All the 
same, I have painted a pretty black picture. Unfortunately, it is 
the truth. We all have to make sacrifices in these times. The 
bank clerk should not escape. But I believe that the bank clerk's 
load is a little too heavy for his own good and for the good of 
his customers. Banking is an important industry—a_ profession 
to be proud of. Good men are leaving it, some for jobs that are 
less essential but pay a living wage. 


(in a final article, to be published next week, Walter Taplin 
will review this series.) 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


T would be useful if some student of “ mass-psychology 
during the epoch of the common man” were to analyse the 
attitudes adopted by ordinary citizens to the wireless services 

in different countries. In totalitarian or semi-totalitarian areas, 
{ should imagine, the non-believers regard their wireless with 
lent contempt, whereas the great mass of believers listen to it 
reverently, deriving pleasure from the repetition of the familiar 
doxologies or invectives, and instruction regarding what is correct 
ot incorrect to think. The French, being an impatient and 
septical nation, attend only casually to their wireless, assuming 
that it must be as incompetent and corrupt as the municipal 
,dministration of some southern port. The Germans, being 
satiated by propaganda, have for the moment ceased to be 
sullible and passed to the opposite extreme of disbelieving every- 
thing they are told ; were I responsible for the German wireless 
{ should be shattered by the task of creating confidence in such 
jistrustful minds, and at the same time appalled by the respon- 
sibility imposed upon me. Yet what an opportunity by patient 
persuasion .to habituate those disillusioned and shell-shocked 
men and women to feel more quietly ; to adopt habits of mental 
balance ; and in the end to think quite calmly for themselves! 
[have had little recent experience of the wireless in the United 
States, but such records as have been played over to me inspire 
error. The Americans do not object to noises, even as they 
have no sense of privacy ; but it seems astonishing to me that 
any nerves can stand being surrcunded day and night by a dis- 
dered parrot-house, distracted by the screams of macaws and 
cockatoos striving to shout each other down. I am aware that 
for some reason the Americans are irritated by our own habit 
of under-statement: I have been told that the secret of good 
broadcasting is “the wish to communicate”; but how the 
Americans can tolerate the giant emphasis of their own wireless 
passes my comprehension. To change from the American ser- 
vice to our own Home Programme is like passing into a nunnery 
cloister from the Cairo bazaar. 
* * + . 

The attitude of the British public towards the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is illuminating and instructive. The Press 
are hostile to the B.B.C., and on the whole I think it right that 
they should be so. A monopoly is a highly dangerous institution 
and one that is essentially obnoxious to our habits of thought ; 
when, for good reasons, we decide that a monopoly in an excep- 
tional case is preferable to its alternatives, it is salutary that the 
exercise of this monopoly should be exposed to constant public 
criticism and vigilance. I do not say that this criticism is always 
fair. The more popular newspapers probably resent the fact that 
the B.B.C. inculcates a certain sense of proportion, avoids all 
stunts, and seeks to put the news of the day in a correct order 
of importance. Insensibly the authority and influence of the 
popular newspapers must be weakened by the fact that their 
readers notice that the B.B.C. does not even mention news items 
which are spread in large letters across the front page. In the 
subconscious wish to discredit the B.B.C. the newspapers will 
report with prominence any mistake that may be committed or 
any error into which an official of Broadcasting House may have 
fallen. If some very junior engineer at Daventry is had up for 
exceeding the speed limit, the newspapers will report the circum- 
stance under the heading, “ B.B.C. Official Charged.” I have not 
observed that the B.B.C.’s news service gives prominence to such 
delinquencies as journalists may, since to err is human, commit. 


. * * * 


Such occasional acts of unfairness are infrequent and due, not 
fo considered malevolence, but to absent-minded movements of 
irritation. I repeat that it is a healthy thing that a monopoly 
should be surrounded by a thousand watchful and even angry 


‘yes | the only thing that I fear is that this somewhat irrespon- 
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sible sniping may minister to what is the besetting sin of the 
B.B.C.—the sin of caution. Broadcasting House and its satellite 
offices, hotels, theatres, basements and garden cities are inhabited 
by ten thousand cautious men and women; it is bad for the 
imagination never to take risks. A newspaper can publish a 
flagrant mis-statement or indulge in opinions which on the 
following day are proved to be wholly foolish ; but no fellow- 
newspaper will draw attention to such lapses, since dog only 
eats dog in the privacy of the basement ; but should the B.B.C. 
commit even the tiniest inaccuracy, then all the dogs of the 
country raise their voices to heaven in a chorus of derision. And 
yet, when the principle of the Corporation’s charter, the essence 
of its terms of reference, are threatened by Governmental policy 
or intervention, suddenly all the Press (and it is really very much 
to their credit) rally in defence. All Governments do silly things, 
but the Government White Paper on the Beveridge Report 
appears to me to contain passages of idiocy that merit preserva- 
tion in some museum. It is a truly remarkable tribute to the 
position that the B.B.C., under the guidance of a wise Director- 
General, has established in the country that the Press of all shades 
have at this juncture been almost unanimous in insisting that 
no thoughtless changes shall be made. It is a clear indication 
that the British public, while taking pleasure in abusing the 
B.B.C. for everything that happens, including the weather, are 
not prepared to agree, when it comes to the point, that its funda- 
mental structure or policy should be altered. That demonstrates 
the degree of confidence that has been created in all these years. 


* * * * 


In all these years? .I walked in yesterday to the exhibition that 
the B.B.C. have opened in Piccadilly. In so short a span of time 
the whole mechanism of broadcasting has been entirely altered. 
There are pictures of the old two-valve receiving sets with head- 
phones, pictures of the old “meat-safe” microphone, so 
cumbrous in comparison to the deft little honeycomb that now 
dangles above the desk. There was a device that enabled people 
to pass across a beam of light and to have their portraits flashed 
upon a little screen below where their friends could deride their 
self-conscious smirks. There was a device that enabled one to 
record one’s voice and have it played back to one there and then. 
How curious it is to hear one’s own voice speaking back to one 
from a machine! I had always supposed that my voice was 
shrill and impetuous, rather girlish in its way, eager, juvenile and 
quick. Not at all. It is Mr. Gladstone who answers me; 
bronchial, sonorous, deliberate, slow. I fail entirely to detect in 
my voice as recorded (and I have frequently listened to recorded 
versions of myself speaking) any intonations that I can associate 
with myself, or even any intonations that recall to me the 
inflexions of my family or friends. It is Mr. Gladstone, I fear, 
who speaks back to me from the machine ; aged and pompous is 
the voice I hear. It is a glum experience. 

. * * * 


It is strange, when one visits the exhibition, to realise how the 
B.B.C. has expanded since those care-free Savoy Hill days. 
Those were the days of experiment, before the Corporation had 
become frightened of its own power, when the whole idea was 
ag adventure, a gay escapade, a theme for variations. Those 
were the days before the expert laryngologists of Broadcasting 
House had perfected their formulas for correct enunciation or 
sought to condition their speakers to a uniform pattern of stereo- 
typed broadcasting. Those were the days when everybody knew 
each other and when the starlings chattered madly together 
around the Savoy Chapel. Those were the days before broad- 
casting became self-conscious or self-important ; the days when 
it was sowing wild oats here and there ; the days before there 
were no wild oats left to sow. The days of youth. 
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THEATRE 
By Enid Bagnold, (Arts.) 


Miss BAGNOLD’s play, the first of the three to reach the last stage 
in the Arts Theatre's festival competition, is certainly not without 
interest in the early scenes, but it slithers all too soon into confusion. 
Perhaps the judges considered that the quality of the opening made 
up for the hit-or-miss development ? The author takes a big risk 
in inviting her audience to accept the principal character as a true 
poet, of rich imagination if indifferent application, and she pays for 
it. Miss Bagnold is not herself as great a poet as she would have 
us believe her character is; and so one cannot really believe, once 
the play is well started, that he is a poet at ali. That being so, it is 
difficult to have much patience with the mighty to-do that comes to 
pass, 

The poet is living in Dieppe with an aged scholar, and in return 
for his keep and drink-money puts the old man’s notes on the 
wickedness and treachery of nations throughout history into decent 
English. He despises himself as a poor hack. Then comes the war, 
and the poet, who has for eleven years been absolutely dependent on 
the author, flees to England with his fey little daughter, having 
sworn to carry on his share of the work. Next we see him in a 
charming house at Newhaven four years later, by which time he has 
miraculously found enough money to support himself and his 
daughter and a governess in comfort. He has almost finished his 
part in the great study of treachery. But no: he has not even 
touched it; he has spent the four years writing some masterpiece 
(unspecified) in several notebooks. For the ancient scholar turns 
up, frantic to see his work in print before he dies, and the poet's 
negligence is exposed in a scene full of rage and riot. The frenzied 
scholar has a stroke, and the poet, having off-handedly acknow- 
Jedged his sinfulness, nevertheless lets it be understood that what 
really matters is the mysterious masterpiece in the notebooks. (As 
all romantics know, great work is never accomplished tidily.) 

A fine romantical-philosophical-poetical-moral-melodramatical 
business ; but we are well beyond any sort of belief in it long before 
the last curtain. Instead, one observes the uproar with a cool and 
sceptical eye, and comes to the conclusion that the various passions 
exhibited are for the most part quite unnecessary. However, due 
credit must be given to Mr. Robert Harris for his skilful wrestling 
with a slippery character, and to Miss Néel Dyson for a good 
performance as the twittering governess who takes as poor a view 
of the poet's convulsions as does the audience. 


“Poor Judas.” 
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“My Wife’s Lodger.” (Comedy.) 


A week before this farce opened, another farce had been howled tg 
death in the same theatre by a derisive audience. The players mug 
surely have been twitching before the curtain rose. But all went 
well, and the audience justly decided to be amused by the provineja} 
humours of the piece. It is a domestic comedy rather than farce 
and it is concerned with the returned soldier who finds a plump 
lodger in possession of his little home in a Lancashire back street: 
a stable subject—and a triumphant conclusion, with lodger ousted 
wife subdued and the dim-witted veteran become lord of all, Mr. 
Roche, who takes the lead himself, treats London to some hilariously 
broad playing in the Northern manner, and on the whole he is wel] 
supported in the same key by players unknown in the West End. 
It comes like a breath of beer and brine wafted from the Lancashire 
seaboard. TAIN HAMILTON, 


By Dominic Roche. 


“The Makers of Violence.” 
Canterbury.) 


By Robert Gittings. (Chapter House, 


For fifteen years the hope has persisted that the next Canterbury 
festival play may be another Murder in the Cathedral. It never 
has been; it never will be—but how depressing for the authors to 
feel they are being judged by another man’s standard. Mr. Gittings 
has written a play about Alphege, an earlier Archbishop of Canter. 
bury, who—like Becket—faced death calmly and refused to take 
precautions against his murder. John Byron plays this part 
unevenly. At first he seems unable to express anything at all through 
his grease-paint mask, but when the plot demands that he should 
proclaim his spiritual authority he rises wonderfully in stature and 
shakes off all his disadvantages Frank Duncan and John Glen are 
the Viking leaders—the Norseman an introspective feverish young 
man who seems cut out for the foreign service rather than for 
soldiering, the Dane a much more likely character with a certain 
military swagger. Well-written parts, these, and well played. 
The Makers of Violence, unlike some other verse plays on religious 
themes, has enough vitality to carry it beyond the specialised 
Canterbury audience. F. EB. 


CINEMA 


“Alice in Wonderland.” (Odeon.) 
(Rialto.)——“ We Want a Child.” 


* Worm’s 
(Berkeley.) 





Eve View.” 


Many honest British faces will be purple with indignation when they 
see the result of letting Disney locse in Wonderland. All the indig- 
nation will not be justified. Nobody could expect, or really want, 
an animated Tenniel, and Disney's reputation as an original enter- 
tainer for the young gives him the right to try his hand with 
the old masters if he thinks he can make something new of them. 
If he fails in Alice in Wonderland—and I think that on the whole 
he does fail—it is because he has stuck too close to much of his 
material, and yet at the same time missed the connecting inspiration 
which gives Carroll's books their fascination. Watching this film 
is to become more aware than ever that the two qualities which 
make the Alice books eternal are their verbal wit, and the mad 
logic in them—the sort of logic which is the heart of nonsense. In 
the film these qualities disappear. Worse than that, in spite of all 
the raw material available, new passages of presumably humorous 
dialogue have been written in, and the connecting thread of the 
story is quite incoherent. 


It would, therefore, have been better if Disney had scrapped 
Lewis Carroll altogether, and careered off on his own into the world 
of technical witticism and animated sentiment which is where he 
belongs. When he does this in Alice in Wonderland—as, for 
example, in the beautiful dance-drill movements of the pack of 
cards and the singing flowers—he is as skilful, if not as funny, as he 
has been in the past. But with the rest of the characters—the White 
Rabbit, the Walrus and the Carpenter, Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
and so on—he rather gives the impression of being consciously 4 
Yankee at the court of Queen Alice. Even so, I consider that the 
Caterpillar and Bill the Lizard are highly agreeable inventions ; and 
Alice herself is a great improvement, both in voice and movement, 
on any previous Disney child. Of course, there is hardly any need 
to add that indignation with Disney will increase in proportion [0 
the critic’s age ; the children will probably love it all. 
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| must be one of the half-dozen inhabitants of London who have scene between Bach and the visiting “ aunt” contained some of the 
not seen the play Worm’s Eye View during the four or forty years wittiest music in the Opera, but the parody of contemporary (i.e. 
it has been running here, and now that I have seen the film (which I 1725) operatic music lacked stylistic point and character. A parody 
imagine follows the play about as closely as it could) I can see that of Handel or Lully would have been in place and certainly well 
it contains some magic elixir for success, but what exactly that is within Hopkins’s powers ; but, as it was, the words alone suggested 
Owled tof | cannot say. Is it really that we all like to see a landlady done the operatic fashions of the day. However, if these had been too 
down and pomposity exposed ? Or that we like our dream-world to accurately reproduced, much of the point of the story would have 


all a be peopled by easily recognised types—spiv, Welshman, “Pop,” been lost; for Krebs would have known that instead of facing 
rOvinciall hen-pecked husband, and so on? Or that the war, we now realise, destitution when his voice broke, he would have had the prospect 
in farce | brought out all that was best in us? I do not know. And if I did —at the cost of what might still seem at his age a trifling sacrifice— 
1 plump know what the secret was I should not be wasting my time writing of joining the ranks of the most highly-paid and féted profession 
C street: Fcriticisms of films; I should be writing plays (and films). of the day. 

" Ousted, * » * * Eccles’s masque, The Judgment of Paris, might have served 


ll. Mr. We Want a Child is a Danish tract which sets out to prove the Hopkins as the original for his parody, for it was probably given 
ariously laudable thesis that it is better to have babies than abortions. It in 1701. Admirably edited by Anthony Bernard, who also con- 
€ is well proves this at considerable length, becoming increasingly clinical as ducted the London Chamber Orchestra, this clean-lined yet florid 
est End. | time goes by. The dialogue sparkles with lines like, “ From now music sounded particularly well in the Great Hall of Hampton Court 
Ncashire on you must bring me a specimen of your urine once a week instead Palace. Paris was sung with fine style and finish by Alexander 
ILTON. | of once a fortnight,” and as we progress through morning sickness, Young and the goddesses who solicited his favour—Patricia Clark 
Wassermann tests and so forth, it comes as hardly any surprise when (Venus), Monica Sinclair (Pallas) and Marjorie Thomas- (Juno)— 
the climax of the film turns out to be the actual birth of the child. very properly ravished the eye as well as the ear. Michael and 

This is the sort of film which is rightly called “sincere.” It is Frances, an Elizabethan country piece with traditional airs, was so 
directed with skill and acted with intelligence. But an hour and arranged by Elizabeth Poston as to preserve its rougher and more 


Merbury | twenty minutes is a long time to listen to even the noblest sermon — Primitive character, though it was impossible in a modern perform- 
; as ance to reproduce the indecent gags and horseplay which must 


t House, 


It never , . Epw ia 
ion language. DWARD HODGKIN. ; ; i “te 

hors to | @4 foreign language certainly have been a prominent trait of the original. Even so, both 

Gittings E these productions quite avoided the archness and artificiality which 

Canter. Robert Joseph Flaherty so often disfigure revivals of this sort. MarTIN Cooper. 

to lake | Bog FLAHERTY, who has died at home in Vermont at the age of 67, 

1S patt } has been called the “father of documentary.” In a sense he was, RECENT RECORDS 


hrough | put « documentary ” is much too pale and prim a ward for films like ; - 
should | Vano0k and Man of Arran and Louisiana Story which have their ORcHESTRAL: H.M.V. issues Berlioz’s King Lear overture played 
“ and never-failing audience. There was nothing prosy about Flaherty, with maximum persuasiveness and sympathy by the Royal Phil- 
en af | who kept the innocent eye of youth throughout his life ; and every- harmonic Orchestra under Beecham. In Sibelius’s first symphony, 
aa thing he looked at was seen as though for the first time ye 4 the — by rata Ap ~ - ene cee is some 
, tI \impid waters of his imagination. He was a lyric poet at large ina very fine playing and an unfailing sense of colour, but vehemence 
certain aa of brash men who know what’s what, oll aw had many a sometimes leads to an unpleasant thickening of the texture. Decca 
d struggle to keep going. But not many men in the film industry issue one comparatively unusual work—Turina’s Procesion del 
sligious I can have had as few enemies and as many friends as Flaherty, whose Rocio, well played by the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under 
cialised Hfilms reflect the man with astonishing fidelity. He had all the Enrique Jorda—and three. chestnuts. Josef Krips conducts the 
*. E. fqualities which can make a man loved even by the —a —- cn a r- a very — tml “een = 
. H. ozart’s “ Jupiter’’ symphony, Ansermet and the Suisse Romande 
MUSIC Orchestra are less successful in Haydn’s “Clock” symphony, and 
Ruggiero Ricci plays Tchaikovsky’s violin concerto with much 
View.” | Arrer the operatic season proper has come to an end, first at Covent brilliance and poignancy, accompanied by the New Symphony 
Garden and now at Glyndebourne, a little or “ silly ” season seems Orchestra under Sargent. 
to exist, so that with a little judicious travelling the enthusiastic OPERA: The “complete” Fledermaus issued by Decca is to be 
'n they Feonnoisseur will hardly have more than three weeks to wait opera- almost wholly recommended. Singers and orchestra are Viennese 
‘Indig: Tess between the last day of July and the beginning of the Edinburgh and as good at this admirable sort of thing as any living. Clemens 
wanl, Festival. I have been to two of these minor operatic productions Kraus is the right conductor (though his tempo on one simgle 
entet- I during the past week—Antony Hopkins’s The Man from Tuscany occasion seems to be quite indefensible), and if only we had the 
Pron, at Canterbury and the double bill of the London Opera Club, dialogue, this recording would steal in advance the thunder of that 
bree: Michael and Frances and The Judgment of Paris, at Hampton production of Die Fledermaus for which London is stiil—pace 
Court; and very pleasant entertainments they both were. Sadler’s Wells—waiting. ma, ©. 





of his ; 
‘ration | Hopkins wrote his opera for the choristers of Canterbury 
s film |Cathedral, and the cast contains only two grown-up characters, 


which {those of J. S. Bach and the Tuscan stranger whose mistaken identity 
provides Christopher Hassall with the argument of his libretto, an 
ingenious and often wittily phrased trifle, well adapted to children. 
Hopkins’s music is a very personal blend of parody, pastiche and 
a light, lyrico-dramatic vein whose development seems to have been 
influenced by the music of Britten and Menotti—but the Britten 
of Saint Nicholas and the Menotti of The Telephone rather than the 
better-known, more conventionally operatic avatars of these two 
apped | versatile artistes. The setting of the Canterbury chapter-house and 
world the piano duet accompaniment (provided by the composer and Ruth 
re he (Stanfield) gave the whole performance an intimate, end-of-term air 
s, fot fand also ensured the proper emergence of the boys’ voices. These 
ck Of fseemed surprisingly small in volume and lacking in beauty of tone, 
as he feven that breathy, disembodied beauty which is the distinctive 
White quality of the immature male voice at its best. But the musicianship 
lledee | of the singers was impeccable and most remarkable ; they intoned 


aI 
ry the often difficult intervals accurately, their memories seemed excel- Bi [| | l vmol 
, y 4 
e 


lent and their sense of rhythm only occasionally inhibited by shyness. 
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: and P : ; amity) 
ment, |, heir leader, Julius Krebs (Mark Deller), whom the Tuscan stranger sO PrOOTHPASTE 

need lires from St. Thomas’ Choir School to the opera, was required to a ; 

on to | MPersonate an imaginary aunt of his own and a suivante in a Om att €uUENMIS T & iD 


*atemporary opera, both of which he did with great aplomb. The A PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCT 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 73 


Report by R. J. P. Hewison 


A prize of £5 was offered for an extract from a narrative poem 
about contemporary town life in which the language was to be 
purged of non-Anglo-Saxon abroadborrowings. 


An extract from a narrative poem means just that—not a neat 
little lyric, nor a self-contained cautionary tale.- But, such pedantry 
apart, it was words that were wanted—words compound, poly- 
syllabic, obscure if you like, but inventive and utterly Teutonic. 
Few such came. There is still no rival to “ ungothroughsomeness ” 
(though D. L. L. Clarke did his sesquipedalian and inverted best) 
whether the word be taken in its Barnesian or its Humpty-Dumptian 
sense. I was driven to death by folkwains thronging thicker than 
No. 11s outside the rush-hour, and deafened by farspeakers. D. L. L. 
Clarke’s “ Crafts-Moot ” (Arts Council) and Allan M. Laing’s “ glee- 
mote” (concert-hall) were near the mark, as was Guy Innes’s 
“ wicket-watcher’s ward ” for (I think) railway platform exit. Annie 
Allen's “ In-go-sit-down-in-the-dark ” was fun, but suggested the 
South Sea rather than the North. Mrs. D. S. Walker’s— 


“I stood my new thrumscuddercart [small motor car] 
Inside a nogothroughing [cul de sac] 
To hear a hitherwitcher start [radio set] 
A sighsome blubberblueing [melancholy lament] ” 


was jump and amusing, but a little too reminiscent of Jabberwocky 
(unless Scotch is an even richer tongue than I thought). 


My daqom is that meeds of 30s. each go to H. A. C. Evans (for 
variety of ideas Saxonified and for dancing so elegantly in his 
linguistic chains) and to K. J. Webb (for an alliterative essay in the 
best O. E. lament style). £1 each to D. L. L. Clarke (for the qualities 
noted above) and to Gavin Ewart (for a stark piece of modern 
lowlife). Honourable mention to W. D. Gilmour and Mrs. Walker, 
and also to Allan M. Laing for a. piece of tidy light verse which 
was excellent on words but (oh this pedantry again !) was neither 
Narrative nor an extract. 


FIRST PRIZES 

(H. A. C. Evans) 
Now speeding from the worksteads of Whitehall 
Fare forth the tongueful crowds, Folk Hirelings all ; 
Conners of earthlore, dooms and outlands trade ; 
With many a spellsome and eyebiting maid. 
Fordone with toil, to thoughts of home they turn, 
To sit beside their Farsight-things they yearn. 
Now some their way to Folkwain-standings make, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE’S PAMPHLET ON NAPLES 


Or all the events of this year, at home or abroad, one of the 
most striking is the publication of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
on the State Prosecutions of Naples. .. . In this country it will 
create sentiments of surprise and horror. Although the general 
character of the statements is not new, they come before the 
world with an aspect wholly novel. From this pamphlet the 
cautious Englishman will learn with amazement that the charges 
of the Italian Patriots against the Government of Naples are 
not only true, but even fall short of the reality ; that the case 
stated with every conceivable precaution, not by a Pepe or a 
Mazzini, but by a Gladstone—a leader of our own Conserva- 
tive party, a man only too scrupulous and fastidiously exact— 
is stronger than they ever conceived it to be. ... 

General belief calculates that the political prisoners in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies are in number between fifteen or 
twenty and thirty thousand: the Government seems to confess 
to two thousand, but the reader of Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
will not believe the Neapolitan Government ; facts and figures 
stated by Mr. Gladstone, official but not possible to be con- 
cealed, show that the estimate of two thousand is unreasonable. 
Amongst the persons imprisoned or exiled was the whole 
“Opposition” in the Chamber of Deputies elected under the 
Constitution. 








Under woeful-waning trees 
Their bairns 
For naked earth that nuzzles 
Stone-slabs sting their feet 

More men mingle 
This sooth sang the seer 
Furlongs he'd fared 
Lo! red like the rising sun 
Forth comes the folk-wain ; 
Lightsome now the stead looks 
Busy with barley 


SUL ZF, 


1951 


While some, faremarking-hirewains strive to take. 
Others, in search of glee, farspeak a friend 

To see a shifting-likeness in West End, 

And later to South Bank to speed their flight 
Where stands the Forthshow, glistering with light. 


(K. J. Wess) 


the wide-wanderer stands, 
bitches _ bitterly yelp, 
not their footfall, 

sorrowful are the houses, 

than mind can thole. 

“None in this hell-hole beaves happy breath.” 

sadness overcame him. 

and found only foe-frowns. 

and racking like the corncrake 

fire-wise it warms his heart, 

like a field in harvest 


lean-shanked 








it blooms with men’s minds. 


SECOND PRIZES 
(D. L. L. CLARKE) 


And at the year’s-tide of workfreedom he, 
Throughfollowing sideturning of the sprite, 
Downcut to pay beseek unmiddlingly 
To Henry Moore's outhaving at the Tate. 
Upfetching at the ingo he throughcaught 
A forthwrit given by the Crafts-Moot out: 
The wordage not withgrasped, he thus unfraught 
His .hardships to the seeingroundabout 
Caregivenman: “ Unblame me, Sir, but I 
Apart no backbringing can tell between 
The towardmarks and the hackwork them forby. 
Should not my endset craftskill be backseen ?” 


Towardmarks—if wantfelt: 


(1. Year’s-tide ; 


re 


season of vacation. 
Pursuing diversion: decided to visit immediately. 


4. Outhaving: exhibition. 
5. Throughcaught: purchased. 


6. Forthwrit ...: 


7. W 
8, 9. 
10, 1 


programme issued by the Arts Council. 
ithgrasped: comprehended. 

His difficulties to the circumspect curator: “ Excuse me. ... 
1. Aparttell: distinguish. Backbringing . .. : relation between 


the annotations and the relevant sculpture. 


12. Endset ...: 


limited artistic knowledge be respected.) 


(GAVIN Ewart) 


When overseas misleader with a hairy toplip 

In a Hackney hirecab bears the Saxon maiden 

No help has she of the farspeaker, to callen 

Her fond father from his farsight cricket-watching. 
A white serf will she be.in a far country 

In thrall to thanes with I wot not what 

But never a wit to goodmanship given 

And lecherous mishandlers of our Saxon wenchood. 
Now see upon a twowheel rides her man Wilfred. 
Where sparkfed wains on rails run, close by the Moothouse! 
See how he gains upon the grinding gearbox 

For ill deeds ever to God were unlovely! 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 76 


Set by E. W. Fordham 


Walter Bagehot said: “A man’s mother is his misfortune ; his 
wife is his fault.” A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered 
for three new epigrams on domestic relations. 


Entr 
W.C.1, 


ies must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be received 


not later than August 8th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of August 17th. 








Postage on this issue : 


Inlana and Overseas 14d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) 1d. 
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Don’t fight shy of this simple symbol. 
One red-hot poker—what could that mean ? Arrows 
... or rays of heat? Fourteen glass marbles in a 
o Matec 


fairy ring ... Glass marbles. . 


The finest insulating material in the world, for heat, 


sound or electricity consists of minute glass filaments SPUN 


FROM GLASS MARBLES! It must have something 


to do with 















TRADE MARK 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lancs. St. Helens 4224 








From Jedda to Medina 
they're laying 400 miles of 
biiuminised road—a modern stage in the age-old Mecca pilgr:mage. 
Every risk to man, plant and material in this £3 million contract is 
covered by British Insurance Companies. 

| This scene, and those of many other British insured risks 
| trom Iceland to the Antarctic are ‘ brought to life ’ in fascin- 
} ating models displayed in London’s free festival exhibition 
of British Insurance at the Royal Exchange. The exhibition 

runs till August 31st. 


British Insurance Companies 
back World Enterprise 








Issued by the British Insurance Associatian 
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Sums up toa total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in the Abbey National. For further 
particulars, apply for a copy of the Society's 
Investment Booklet and Balance Sheet. 
Total Assets £122,000,000 
Reserves £6,656,000 
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LETTERS TO 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir,—Having for ten years kept analysed accounts of all.my expenditure, 
even to the point of recording quantities of solid fuel and the consump- 
tion of gas and electricity in cubic feet and units, I have read your 
articles and correspondence on “making ends meet” with particular 
interest. 

rhe essential service rendered by clergy and ministers of all denomina- 
tions is being jeopardised by their economic condition. There will, 
however. be no real improvement until not only the laity but also many 
of the clergy themselves recognise certain fundamental principles. If I 
call on my bank manager he receives me in a room provided with office 
equipment, telephone, stationery, and which is cleaned, lit and heated at 
the expense of the bank. Should that same bank manager call on his vicar 
or minister for spiritual help he is received in a study where all these 
things are provided at the personal cost of the cleric. When my builder 
comes to do repairs he not only charges for materials and the time 
taken to do the work, he also charges for time taken by his men in 
travelling from the works to my house and back. That same builder, 
being a Church member, when sick in hospital will expect his minister 
to visit him. This may well entail a journey by car of twenty minutes 
or half an hour each way. By bus or cycle it will take so much longer 
that no other work could be done that afternoon. He will probably 
be visited each week during his stay in hospital, and the whole cost of 
travelling is borne by the minister. To multiply further instances would 
be wearisome. The point is that running the work of the ministry on 
its human side is a business which costs money in its maintenance, wear 
The problem is complicated by having the business so inextric- 
ably mixed up with the home. Some nen try to have an office at their 
Church with office hours on the Ameriéan style. But this is alien to 
our way of life. An Englishman likes to be received in the intimate 
surroundings of his vicar’s or minister's home and speak of what is on 
his mind without the atmosphere of office or clinic. 

In assessing clerical incomes the question to be asked is not only 
what standard of living should a minister be given, but also what stan- 
dard of service is he expected to render to his Church and to the larger 
? His home is a No. 10 Downing Street. His wife is 
hostess, leader and adviser to a large circle—a position that no lady 
worker, however good, can fill as she does—while he himself must be 
accessible to his people and is committed (in the Anglican Church at 
least) by his vows to continued study as well as practical activity. These 
are amenities enjoyed by the congregation, and they cost money, the 
minister's money. Where a man’s income is entirely absorbed by the 
bread-and-butter needs of his family these parish amenities must be lost. 

In my own case ends are being brought together by cutting out 
domestic help, by reducing garden help from sixteen hours a week to six, 
and by letting lodgings. This is typical of what the clergy are doing. 
Comment on the wear and tear to our bodily strength and the adverse 
effect upon the work of the ministry is superfluous.—Yours faithfully, 

Sece HELP. 


and tear 


community 


Sirn,—Your articles on “ making ends meet ” are valuable and interesting, 
but I am surprised that none of your contributors has drawn attention 
to the fact that the increased cost of living, which is of course adversely 
affecting every citizen, is in a large measure due to the incidence of 
purchase tax on virtually the whole of our purchases. In 1944 this levy 
amounted to £91.859,000, but in 1949 it had increased to £291,123,000, 
or practically 10s. a week for every family of four. This levy is not 
made only on luxuries which need not be purchased, but on vital neces- 
sities which every citizen is compelled to buy. The effect of this is to 
reduce an by the amount of indirect taxation levied 
on it, or, in other words, the citizen’s earning capacity is reduced by the 
which he 


apparent income 
indirect taxation to is compelled to contribute. 

This is not only the prime cause of the increased cost of living, but 
also the reduced value of sterling at the present time. If this tax was 
being saved by the State it might be regarded as a form of enforced 
but™® stead of this it is being squandered in extravagant national 
ind therefore not only the individual citizen, but the State, 


Saving 
expenditure 
better off because of it 


ms no 
One effect of this levy ts that the citizen, having made a loss of 
20 per cent or more on any gilt-edged securities that he may have 


purchased during the last five years, is becoming increasingly distrustful 
of our national securities, and is buying goods in spite of their extrava- 
gant price (and frequently out of accumulated savings) as an alternative 
other securities 
of course, be 


to investing Money in industrial of 


To the foregoing figures must, added the amount 
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extracted by direct taxation, including the penal rate of income tax. the 
individual cost of national insuranée, the increased cost through national. 
isation of coal, gas, electricity and rail fares, and the depreciated value 
of our currency. These items in the aggregate increase the invisible 
cost of living to which every citizen must contribute. In Spite of the 
fact that wages have increased threefold or more since 1939. the citizen 
is no better off than he was with the much smaller income that he 
earned in the pre-war years. He, in short, is being paid in “ fairy gold.” 
In estimating the cost of living, therefore, it must be remembered that a 
large proportion of it is spent on extravagant Government administration 
which is rapidly reducing the national resources that our nation had built 
up during the last hundred years.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 


27, 951 


ANGUS WATSON. 


Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


A Peace Pact 


Sik,—Most people can sympathise with Mr. Richard Freeman's feeling 
of resentment and frustration at rearmament in the present extended 
State of our economy. But by now nobody can blink the unpalatable 
fact that it is the only effective policy left. It takes two to make upa 
quarrel. As for a peace pact with a new approach, the U.S.A. and 
Britain have, in fact, effort to suggest a sound basis for 
disarmament other than the unsatisfactory Russian one (viz, no indepen- 
dent inspection, but a*paper reduction of equal numbers on either side. 
the Russians having the start of four million already fully armed and 
equipped). Obviously the only disarmament that peace pacts and con- 
ferences can effect is disarmament of defence against the enforced spread 
of Communism. The only peace we can have from U.S.S.R. is the peace 
of submission to that imperialism. Does Mr. Freeman, as he seems 
to imply, really think that would be better than “ beggary,” or even war ? 


made every 


The democracies demand, not unreasonably, that Communism stand 
or fall on its own merits. The vast majority of all peoples—including 
Russians—want peace, and their economies desperately need it. The 
greatest obstacle is the incredible anachronism of absolute power, and 
that there are still countries that have no voice in and no control over 
their own governments in their own interests. Stalin, backed by his 
secret police, is in power for life, no matter how he rules. Can peace 
pacts or conferences do anything about that ?—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

New Milton, Hants. F. D. MERRALLS. 


The Tshekedi Case 


Sirn,—The suggestion that both Tshekedi and Seretse should return to the 
Bamangwato country appears a dangerous remedy, in view of the excited 
state of the country. At a recent meeting | appealed to Tshekedi to 
take a step which might well bring peace to his country almost at a 
single word. I appealed to him to make a voluntary renunciation of all 
intention to return to Bechuanaland until the Minister considered that 
he might do so without risk of disturbance. By this self-sacrifice for 
the benefit of his country, he would remove all cause of strife, and would 
add to the good name he earned during his regency. It would give him 
little happiness to return to his country by the aid of the armed forces 


of strangers.—I remain, yours &c., R. G. ABERCROMBIE, 
Rutland Hotel, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 
Rowing and Rugger 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. H. W. Pearson, makes one or two some- 
what surprising statements. He doubts, for instance>, “ whether the 
crowds of university men at Putney would outnumber those at Twicken- 
ham.” Of course they don't. Surely he must realise that it 1s quite 
impossible to see the Boat Race from start to finish from the towpath, 
and that one can only glimpse the crews for a small fraction of the race. 
If serious rowing at Oxford is unpopular as, alas, it appears to be, may 
this not reflect on Oxford's taste rather than on rowing as a sport? 
Rowing does not seem to be unpopular at Cambridge. where colleges put 
on as many as six or seven crews in the “ Mays.” I have never thought 
of rowing as a sedentary occupation like chess—in fact many of us found 
sitting a somewhat painful process after rowing, at least in the early 





Stages. 

Finally, Sir, an oarsman has little or no chance of becoming proficient 
in other sports, for it is a whole-time recreation and demands al] there 
is of a man’s devotion and physical and even mental powers. Rowing 
iS an exacting mistress, but offers greater rewards to the persevering than 
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any other sport, not the least of which is the coveted “ blue.”—Yours 
faithfully, RONALD SINCLAIR. 


Treeton, Epsom Road, Guildford. 


Unesco Salaries 


Sir.—The answer to Janus’s question, “ Can we really afford this kind of 
thing ? ” is that the United Nations and its specialised agencies cost less 
than the wars they are working to prevent. The answer to his other 
question as to how much Unesco officials would earn if they were 
ordinary officials in Great Britain is perhaps typified in my own 
experience. Measured in pounds, my net income from employment in 
one of the middle grades of the secretariat, free of tax, comes to roughly 
double what was left to me after tax from my employment in London 
eighteen months ago; but living with one’s family in Paris costs more 
than double, so that financially there is no advantage but rather the 
The reward is of another kind.—Yours faithfully, 
UNESCAN. 


reverse, 


” 


“J Couldn’t Care Less 


Sir.—Mr. Harold Nicolson does well to castigate the current phrase “I 
couldn't care less.” Is not this that subtlest of the seven deadly sins 
known of old as accidie, and variously translated as sloth, torpor, 
indifference The dictionary gives its derivation succinctly as “ from 
the Greek a, not; kedos, care.” In Dante's Purgatorio the souls of 
the indifferent are purged of their torpor on the fourth terrace, where 
a crowd of them rush past in the moonlight. “We are so filled,” they 
say to Dante, “ with desire to keep moving that we cannot rest ; pardon 
us then if thau take our penance for discourtesy.” May it be that the 
craze of our day for speed is perhaps a symbolic act of penance ?—Yours 
faithfully, L. A. Hoace. 
loppa, Midlothian 


Sir. — May I add to Harold Nicolson’s “ words that have suffered a tragic 
downfall” the now obsolete “cant.” It bobbed on the surface of 
eighteenth-century conversation like a marker-buoy above a wreck, and 
its presence gave warning of false emotion and dishonest thinking. We 
Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY Murray. 


ire the poorer for its passing 


12-22 Bouverie Street, E.C 4. 


Trent Bridge to Baker Street 


Sir.—Mr. Mallalieu’s arrival at Euston from Nottingham should not 
have disturbed your correspondent Mr. W. Herbert Spencer. After his 
murder of the Trent Bridge groundsman Mr. Mallalieu also had his Final 
Problem, and his evasive journey from Nottingham to Euston (presum- 
ibly via Market Harborough and Northampton) was in its way no more 
unreasonable than Holmes’s from Victoria to Newhaven via Canterbury. 


Even a Lestrade might have been expected on the arrival platform at 
St. Pancras or Marylebone 

I have not, incidentally, seen the report of the inquest on the grounds 
man and should like to be assured that, in spite of Mr. Mallalieu’s 
murder,” the verdict returned was in fact one of 
excusable homicide.”"—Yours faithfully J. H. Derek YOUNG 


5 Bloomfield Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 13. 


The Wilde Parents 


Sir.—-Your issue of April 27th reached this mess on July 8th. Mr: 
Ervine’s review of Wyndham’s life of Lady Wilde is perhaps not very 
Dublin has always 


sterence to 


informative but is certainly very self-revealing 


placed some value on wit, however malicious, and cn charm, however 
peculiar The crude unshaped club of Piltdown, even when wielded with 
Oscaric presciosity, is not highly esteemed in that city—no doubt one 


of the reasons for the sharp c rtailment of your reviewer's stay there 
Incidentally Sir William was an oto-laryngologist knighted by Queen 

Victoria—nertther an sculist” nor an ape.—Yours faithfully, J. M 
H.M. Ship in Korean Waters. 


Yale University 
Sir. Yale University is 250 years old this year, and in February, 1952 
he anniversary will be celebrated in New Haven The Yale-in-Britain 
Association is collecting subscriptions towards a present from friends of 
Yale in this country The committee of the Association ask all friends 
of the university to send some contribution (no matter how small) to 
Dr. J. H. Davie of 24 College Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8, the honorary 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY DE FREITAS, 
President, 


Yale-in-Britam Association. 


treasurer 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tue Waterperry Nurseries, which I mentioned a fortnight ago, have 
caught up and recharged with vitality the moribund (or shall | say 
murdered ?) tradition of the Big House in the palmiest days—not merely 
of its prosperity but responsibility for land and neighbourhood. Henge, 
it is fitting that the staff should occupy the manor which enjoys a Setting 
of church, stables, park and gardens of as traditional a beauty as to 
satisfy the most exacting artistry of Vanbrugh, Bridgeman, Hawksmoor, 
Kent or Repton. Never have I seen such training in horticulture and 
garden crops as the girls receive in this haunt of ancient peace and 
landscape-gardening. For once, past and present are good neighbours. 


JULY 27, 


The Féte 

I happened to be one of the judges of the procession of vehicles that 
opened the féte there in July, and my barely concealed view was that 
every turn-out ought to have had first prize. What a dramatic sense of 
the past, what ingenuity in make-believe, what a wealth of cultural talent 
survive, through a century of depression, not only in our villages but 
hamlets! For the total population of Waterperry is but 150 souls. The 
rickety old farm-wagon, draped to the very spokes in the emblems of 
Jack-on-the-Green, might have come straight out of the pages of Hone’s 
Everyday Book, published in 1801. After an interval to stroll round 
the sideshows came the Oxford folk-dancers, footing it featly on the 
tennis-lawn. The church-tower and its queer little turret of diagonal 
timbers, the parapeted facade of the Georgian mansion and a brother- 
hood of venerable trees, including an ancestral copper beech of sky- 
scraping stature, were the placid backcloth of the animated scene. The 
maidens in their coloured frocks—there was one that to my idle behold- 
ing seemed a reincarnation of the Medicis’ Simonetta—the interweaving 
of the happy dancers, the pulsating rhythm of the folk-tunes, the warm 
air, the clouds with their canvas billowed to the breeze, all endowed me 
with a memory as ancestral as the copper beech. I seemed to view 
the scene in a multitude of costumes but essentially the same through 
an avenue of time that had no termination. For we know as near as 
may be that, as far back as Aurignacian man capering in the twilight 
of his painted caves, with the huge crowded fauna of the Ice Age looking 
on and taking on a life more vivid in paint than its own, there was 
a ritualistic grace in man’s dealings with the earth, the Bona Dea, a 
thanksgiving service for her bounty. A commercial and industrial agri- 
culture has made a clean sweep of such nonsense. But it is ineradicable, 
and, in a summer féte or some such festivity, the archaic memory 
reawakens and the fertility rite is in our midst. Thanks be it is so. For 
when this sense of obligation fails to find measured voice or action, 
whether pagan or Christian, the sickened crop and the dust-bowl are 
the answer 


Work and Play 


Another thought visited me as.I looked on. Our villages, in a con- 
tinuum of 4,000 years, organised their own forms of play as a cultural 
expression of their work in the fields. The daily husbandry, the fruits 
of the earth and the sport on the green were the inalienable pattern of 
village-life, which included independence and inter-dependence. Aad 
here the old bones were dancing in their sepulchre. 


The Modern Sunday 


But what a revolution that English villages from “ the quietest places 
under the sun” have become the noisiest! The traditional Sunday 
evening is shattered by “the roaring of the hungry stream,” not ol 
Virgils greedy Acheron but of the motor-bikes of the young villagers, 
each bestriding his bellowing monster, with his girl ungainly crouched 
with outstrétched legs behind him. It is the river of death only if you 
try to cross the road, but it is the death of Sunday eve as our fathers 
knew it. When the fairy queen presented George Gissing with a legacy 
of £300 a year and he retired to the Valley of the Exe from mortal 
poverty in London, he wrote in The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 
that he found “an inestimable boon ” in “the calm and sanctity of the 
Day of Rest.” He, an agnostic, celebrated Sunday by reading Milton, 
Virgil. Homer or Shakespeare No interruption befalls me. The page 
scarce rustles as it turns.” Fifty years later, he would not have heard 
a folio Shakespeare if he had dropped it. 


In the Garden 


A correspondent asks me why her strawberries are like bullets this 
year but does not state their strain and year If they are the new 
Cambridge strain, I believe the cause is their excessive prolificacy and 
that the third-year plants are unable to stand up to it. To pot up the 
runners early and put the third-year plants on the compost heap may 
well be the answer. H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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BOOKS 


THINK everyone agrees that the most intelligent modern poetry 

is extremely difficult to understand, that it is written largely 

for people who are themselves devoted to the practice or the 
criticism of the art, and that in the last fifty to seventy years poetry 
has undergone a series of changes which have irretrievably altered 
its styie, its audience and its centre of vision. On the surface, one 
of the obvious results of these changes has been the transfer of 
the function and power of narrative from the hands of the poet to 
those of the novelist. In this transfer poets have lost one art by 
becoming exclusively interested in another. The particular personal 
approach to experience is now what counts; not the general way 
of seeing things, which was once conveniently sustained by religion 
or the morality of coherent social classes. For this approach the 
short lyric is perfectly suitable. Narrative is only rarely required. 

This personal approach may be called the legacy of Romanti- 
cism, if we think of that revolution as reaching its climax in the 
short poem of real, moving incident such as “ Resolution and 
Independence.” It is also the legacy of historical causes such as 
the change in religion, general knowledge, hygiene, class, factory 
and farm which took place in the last century. Disregarding neces- 
saruy almost all the links in the chain which lead us from the 
social revolution to the finished poem on the anthologist’s desk, we 
may say that the only security of a profound (sometimes even of an 
apparent) kind that the poet can now find for truth is himself—and 
for an audience his circle of friends. Personal poetry reaches the 
apex of its power as a form. Poets multiply; readers dwindle. 
Education makes more people literate but unwilling to attend. 

The achievements of this personal poetry, while acknowledged to 
be difficult, cannot but compare extremely favourably with com- 
parable minor poetry in previous ages. Not only the flower, but 
the muscles and bones, of twentieth-century intellect and feeling 
have gone into this form. There are many people who do not read 
much poetry who decry the poetry of today. What excites more 
serious attention is the fact that many people who have devoted 
themselves to contemporary verse decry the earth, streets, rulers, 
prime ministers, cinematograph proprietors, newspaper-owners, fac- 
tories and so on, which have become the subject-matter of their 
poetry by co-existing in the same city, town or countryside. There 
are admirable reasons for the criticism, even the unrelenting criticism, 
of present-day society, trends, culture, morals, manners and impo- 
tence. But Professor Pinto, whose short history of modern verse* 
raises and surveys these problems in relation to poetry, gives the 
impression, by assuming that western civilisation is doomed, of 
writing from a tired point of view. 

This is a pity, His subject is the vigorous achievement of poetry 
at the centre of an important revolution. Professor Pinto makes the 
mistake, | believe, of concentrating on the crisis instead of keeping 
his eye on the achievement. Tragedy, whatever its few—and there 
are only a few—different manifestations have been in the course of 
time, is the central theme of poetry. Any new discovery that the 
poet makes, either in experience or technique or observation, that 
may bring him nearer to a perfect tragic expression, is to be con- 
sidered a gain, or a minor triumph. Look at society from the point 
of view of moralist, religious, politician, judge, doctor, civil servant 
or business-man, you look at it from a point of view which will 
be incorporated in a subsidiary position by the poet, if he is to use 
it at all. The fact that these people themselves are not supposed to 
be interested in poetry need not have a harmful, and might well 
have a stimulating, influence on the poetry that is written about 
them. Where the society is in a condition with which the poet can- 
not sympathise he withdraws. How far poets have withdrawn in the 
last two generations is becoming clear from the reactionary secession 
of readers from an interest in their verse. But should this be called 
a crisis in poetry, when the poetry written from the poet's state of 
secession is good ? We can tell there is a crisis in international 
affairs, but can we say there is a crisis in poetry ? 

I do not think we can say, as Professor Pinto seems to suggest, 
that poetry is losing its former power because society has lost its 
spiritual values, or that the ascendancy of scientific technology in 
public interest and affairs automatically causes a weakening in those 
seceded portions of society which still devote themselves to the 
technique of the imagination. If we look at the course of poetry in 
these years we see a series of successful revolutions. The theme of 


"Crisis in English Poetry. 1880-1940. By V. de S. Pinto. (Hutchinsons 
University Library. 7s. 6d.) 


AND WRITERS 


the best history of this period should be that of “ crises overcome.” 
If we distinguish the crisis in the relations between poet and society, 
which has caused the commonly decried esotericism of poetry, from 
the technical crisis within poetry itself, we see that the last has been 
the really creative development of this century. The former is much 
older than Chatterton. The fact that the technical crisis has been 
overcome in the face of the social disturbances is, I believe, a justi- 
fication of secessionism in poetry for those who are not convinced 
by the countless individual examples from the previous course of 
literary history. I should draw a conclusion contrary to that of 
Professor Pinto, that the social and political disturbances of this 
period have enriched the soil of experience for the poet, and though 
he has become a proletarian in the course of these disturbances, the 
new tools he has perfected for the cultivation of his soil are an 
improvement in many ways on any that have been used before. 

It is clear that the revolution in the form and outlook of poetry 
has left the short personal lyric, or the sequence of ideas, dominating 
in place of impersonal narrative or class-entrenched satire. Then 
again psychological learning has put into the hands of the personal 
lyrical poet a stimulus of immense depth and vigour. People will also 
agree that the great dramatic narrative, which is by nature a major 
form of art, can be once again deployed from the background of 
literary attention into the front, so long as it is cast within the lines 
held firmly by the individual mind. Professor Pinto’s demonstration 
of this idea in relation to The Dynasts is convincing ; and he is also 
probably right in stressing, pessimistic as the idea is, that the great 
poem framed decisively, in its highest and lowest values, by the 
individual mind cannot by nature be-as great as the poem which used 
to have the backing of a universal Church and the common assent 
of all people that what it said was true. 

In recording as he does, step by step, the history of the crisis 
in English poetry from 1880 to 1940, thereby bringing in Hopkins 
and Hardy, the Rhymers, Kipling and Chesterton, the Imagists and 
also the many lesser movements or circles, like the Georgians, up 
to the near-present, he is doing a difficult and thankless thing. The 
business of being fair to everybody who wrote poetry in this time 
ought to have torn away his patience. But fair he is on the 
positive side. On the negative side he does not do sufficient justice 
to Ezra Pound, whose personal influence was an essential part 
of the revolution in technique. To achieve “hard light and 
clear edges,” and compel everyone else who mattered to admire and 
achieve it. physical and executive energy as resourceful as that of 
a tycoon, as well as poetic ability, seems to have been necessary. 
The record of this great and lasting gift to English poetic diction 
is, of course, contained in Pound's letters, which Professor Pinto 
could not have read. 

Then his bias towards the work of that “major poet” Edith 
Sitwell does not seem justified by the lines he quotes. He over- 
stresses, too. a distinction that in the end loses its meaning ; that is, 
the idea that there are two voyages the poet can make, the “ voyage 
without,” and the “ voyage within” We see very soon, if we follow 
the latter, that it can only be éxpressed in terms of the former, and 
the idea is reduced to quibbling with words. He has one, I think, 
big romance, and that is that popular culture, such as Hardy found 
on heaths, and Synge and Yeats in Galway or Aran, is by nature 
good, or at least better than urban culture. What probably is true 
is that Hardy, Yeats and Synge proceeded towards ultimate self- 
knowledge in so far as they regressed into pristine ignorance, 

Finally, to bring Professor Pinto’s history up to date, a fourth 
series of Poems of Todayt has now appeared, covering the years 
1938-1947. In this small volume of 218 pages there are 110 poets, 
Nothing more like a race in which the starters have lost control 
of an enormous field could be imagined. In despair of how to 
sort them out, the anonymous compilers, who are appointed by 
the English Association, have arranged them in alphabetical order, 
of all orders in poetry perhaps the silliest. There are many fine 
poems in the book, aot always the best that their authors have 
written, but the allotting of space has been guided by well-meaning 
indecision. Schoolboys, if they read the book, will find the historical 
sense necessary to full enjoyment of poetry shattered and will 
probably give up. But with Professor Pinto’s safe, well-arranged 
survey of the times to clarify the muddle in poetry which the English 


Association has helped to make worse, all should be well. 
RICHARD MURPHY. 


tPoems of Today. Fourth Series. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
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Reviews of the Week 


Sir Pelham on “Plum” 


By Pelham Warner, (Harrap. 1s.) 


Long Innings. 


Or all the books (and they are many) which Sir Pelham has written 
upon his beloved subject Cricket, his latest, Long Innings, appeals 
to me as the best which we have seen from his pen. Whether 
writing of exploits on the cricket-field or experiences on his many 
journeys abroad, the author reveals glimpses of that Puckish humour 
so characteristic of him in everyday life. In dwelling upon early 
days in his West indian home he refers to one of the family pets, 
a monkey named Sally, as “a most affectionate beast who, however, 
once bit a niece of mine on a part of her anatomy which I dare 
not mention. At one time I was called Sally—as | was said to be 
like her.” 

Of his tours abroad, thirteen in all—eight of which he commanded 
—Sir Pelham has much of great interest to say. I!I-health shadowed 
him throughout his cricket career, and it was through this cause 
that his greatest disappointment befell him. He took the England 
side of 1911-12 to Australia, opened the tour against South Australia 
at Adelaide, completed a fine innings of 150, and never afterwards 
put bat to ball on this his second visit to that country. However, 
he did derive some consolation from bringing back “the Ashes,” as 
on the previous occasion in 1904. And, moreover, the long sea 
voyage home succeeded in patching him sufficiently to allow of his 
leading his team to victory on his return against a strong Rest of 
England eleven at Lord's, incidentally scoring the finest century 
that I ever saw from his bat. 

I was present on three occasions when the Fates were distinctly 
unkind to Sir Pelham; he mentions them in his book. The first 
was the Varsity match of 1896—when he was run out in both 
innings whilst well set. The second was the obtaining of 
“ spectacles ” against Gloucestershire at Lord’s. The third was in 
America, when in the first representative match against the Phila- 
delphians our scoreboard read “ 0-4-0." And among those victims 
our skipper “ Plum” was numbered. 

Sir Pelham has some weighty words to say about the super- 
abundance of county cricket fixtures. He poses the question: “Do 
we play too much county cricket?” and then goes on to state: 
“When I first came into cricket in 1894 there were only nine first 
class counties which each played sixteen matches. Six years later 
there were fifteen counties—one of whom played as few as sixteen 
matches. Today every one of the seventeen counties plays 28 
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matches. For niany long years both by pen and word I have urged 
a smaller programme, for I am convinced that we sacrifice quality to 
quantity, A county match, except in the case of certain fixtures 
with a long tradition behind them, has become a habit, and not an 
event. We should have more representative games such as England 
vy. the Rest, North v. South, Players of England y. the Australians 
and other Dominion teams, Under Thirty v. Over Thirty, and these 
matches should be played, and the gate money divided among the 
counties. These games would bring together the leading cricketers 
would give that extra touch of class which is lacking in many of 
the present-day county engagements, and would add interest and 
variety to a programme which as a whole is lacking in tone, vitality 
and atmosphere. There are still some really good bowlers, but in 
county cricket, speaking generally, there are too many loose balls 
sent down, and when our men meet consistently accurate bowling 
in Test Matches, backed up by fine fielding, many of them are at 
a loss. They are too often pinned down.” 

In the words of a once famous advertisement, it seems to me that, 
in this matter of the crowded county fixture list, Sir Pelham “ touches 
the spot.” The time must come—indeed, I venture to say, has come 

when a real effort should be made towards a curtailment of the 
county championship programme. The difficulty is as to the manner 
in which this desirable object can be brought about. The splitting 
of the competition into two divisions has been urged and has met 
with some support in influential quarters—but since this might inflict 
considerable financial hardship on counties affected by the change 
I do not think the remedy lies in that direction. An experiment 
in the shape of dropping the return match would certainly ease 
the situation and provide opportunities for the trial matches which 
Sir Pelham so earnestly desires ; and to him the suggestion is com- 
mended. His office as President of the Marylebone Cricket Club 
has now come to an end—an office which he has so obviously 
enjoyed. He pays a tribute to the B.B.C. for bringing the game to 
the millions, and at the same time utters a plea for the elimination 
of Christian names and nicknames from the commentaries, deeming 
them unnecessary and undignified. 

“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice ™ is the keynote 
of Long Innings—a volume of enthralling interest. 

GILBERT 


Industrial Guinea-Pig 


The Changing Culture of a Factory. A Study of Authority and 
Participation in an Industrial Setting. By Elliott Jaques. (Routledge. 
28s.) 


IT is a commonplace that whilst enormous sums are spent in research 
into the physics and chemistry of industry, industrial psychology 
has only been recognised as a subject deserving serious study within 
the last 30 years, and is still in its formative stages. Even today, 
there are few attempts to apply in industry the increased knowledge 
of the human mind gained since the beginning of the century, or to 
evolve a general body of theory which will go deeper than mere 
brisk superficiality. Dr. Jaques’ book makes the neglect of the 
subject at once regrettable and to some extent understandable— 
regrettable because of its obvious importance; understandable 
because of its extreme difficulty. 

The book is a record of studies made at the Glacier Metal Com- 
pany (an engineering concern employing 1,500 people) by a research 
team from the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. There was 
no material or commercial object to the studies—no intention to 
improve the firm's operation or even to tell it how to solve its 
problems. Glacier Metal is famous for its interest in human rela- 
tions in industry, and for its experiments in them. Almost through- 
out, the investigators remained as pure objective observers of the 
firm's “ attempts to understand its problems,” carefully avoiding any 
effort to influence them, like a psychiatrist with a patient in the 
early stages of analysis: Detachment from the normal industrial 
pre-occupation with practical and immediate results could hardly 
go further under factory conditions. 

It is not surprising therefore that to the “ practical man,” used 
to regarding “research” as something that produces a firm, con- 
crete result on which action can be taken, the whole project will 
often seem infuriatingly woolly, pointless and ill-defined. To the 
psychologist, who knows that psychological problems can seldom 
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be precisely stated and neatly solved, the effort to preserve com- 
plete integrity and to avoid the spectacular over-simplification wil 
be a recommendation. “ The explanation of the interacting forces 
producing specific complaints,” writes Dr. Jaques, “ whilst often 
making rapidly possible the resolution of the complaint itself, also 
caused other hitherto unsuspected difficulties to be turned up. These 
were often of a deeper and wider character, with no prospect of rapid 
remedy. It may be said that as things got better they also grew 
worse.” The clinical psychologist will recognise this process readily 
enough, and will be pleased to see it honestly stated. But it will 
scarcely appeal to the average board of directors, who, if they are 
interested in human relations within their organisation at all, would 
probably wish to clean them up in much the same brisk spirit as they 
would clean the factory windows. As Dr. Jaques remarks, “ the 
present research has in no way proved a panacea for removing 
difficulties from the organisation.” It was, in fact, a reconnaissance. 
And the result of the reconnaissance is to confirm the great strength 
of the enemy position. 


It is no criticism of Dr. Jaques and his research team that they 
did not do something that they never set out to do, or claimed to be 
able to do. But inevitably the question will arise as to whether what 
one might call the psychiatric approach to the psychological prob- 
lems of industry, for any purpose but pure observation, may not 
involve difficulties which, by definition, are insuperable. As every 
psychologist knows, the achievement of real psychological under- 
standing of his own problems by an individual, under the process 
of analysis, is a very difficult business. If the psychological problems 
of the individual are as complex as this, what must be those created 
by interaction in a firm employing 1,500 such? Time and again 
throughout Dr. Jaques’ book, one is left with the helpless feeling 
that the problems which arose could only be solved, in any enduring 
way, by 1,500 separate psycho-analyses—and that until such a thing 
becomes possible it is doubtful whether much is gained by substi- 
tuting impractical depth for useless superficiality. Unfortunately, 
the halfway house to self-knowledge tends to be self-consciousness ; 
and as Dr. Jaques of course realises, there is some danger in 
raising emotional problems which one has not the time, knowledge 
or facilities to solve. 

The book beautifully demonstrates the superficiality and long- 
term uselessness of much of so-called “ industrial psychology.” What 
it does not do (and, in justice, does not claim to do) is to hold out 
any great hope of something to put in its place as a more useful 
industrial tool. ; 

But in the end, perhaps, the main interest of this book to the 
layman lies in the light it throws on the psychological problems of 
any democracy. We are accustomed to feel that it is enough to be 
in favour of democracy, which, it is implied, will then follow as a 
workable system giving general satisfaction. Lincoln knew better ; 
and Dr. Jaques’ book shows how far this comfortable illusion is 
from the truth. Here were plenty of good intentions, but they were 
not enough. The pursuit of democratic aspirations in a factory, as 
everywhere else, involves a constant struggle between the ideal and 
the real : and, one might add, between the conscious and unconscious 
motives of individuals. When Dr. Jaques records the interminable 
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discussion, argument and committee-forming necessary to bring 
about even a very mild degree of democratic progress in a single 
organisation—when he shows how complex are the problems of 
representation, of the use and delegation of power, and the assump- 
tion of responsibility—he gives us, by extension, a vivid idea of the 
patience and faith that will be necessary to establish national and 
world democracy as a fact and not as a vague and pious hope. 
Democracy is one of the most difficult and subtle concepts ever 
evolved by the mind of man, and one of the most difficult to apply, 
Perhaps the main practical value of Dr. Jaques’ book, and of the 
whole experiment, is to remind us of the fact. Nicer Batcun, 


A Photographer as Critic 


Literary Britain. 
John Hayward. 


Photographed by Bill Brandt, with an introduction by 
(Cassell. 465.) 


Tuts is the most distinguished book of photographs that has 
appeared in this country for some years. It consists of 100 pictures 
of scenes or buildings associated with British writers from Chaucer 
to Shaw. All are printed as full pages, with a quotation on the 
facing page. In this way they do not compete, but supplement each 
other, so that the book becomes a slow revelation, a prolonged 
surprise. The surprise consists in the fact that a single photograph 
of a place, perhaps only slightly connected with a writer, can 
increase one’s understanding of his work—and the better one knows 
the writing, the more the pictures seem to yield. In the picture for 
Chaucer this is achieved with a certainty of aim that is almost 
casual. A track some eighteen inches wide, “ the Pilgrim’s Way,” 
drifts through the grass beneath a summer hedgerow and curls away 
over a gentle slope behind a tree. It is a timeless undistracted 
scene, such as Chaucer may many times have gazed at, and suggests 
most vividly the link forged by the English countryside between all 
who ever lived in it, across the centuries. 

For Bunyan there is a ruined manor-house. It gives fresh insight 
into Bunyan’s mind, so direct yet so profound, to realise this was 
his “ Palace Beautiful,” and that the two lions in the way, by which 
Mistrust and Timorous were driven back—and which Christian 
feared till reassured by porter Watchful that they were chained 
were perhaps ornamental lions ramping on gateposts, or crouched 
on stone pedestals beside the drive. 


The stark grimness of D. H. Lawrence's birthplace—conveyed in 
a wintry picture of a brick wall, photographed perfectly flat, and the 
print severely trimmed ; the ugly commonness of the house in which 
Shaw chose to live ; the gaunt precipice-face of the Skiddaw public- 
house in Elgin Avenue, haunt of Francis Thompson, rising up from 
the street as if out of the ocean—such pictures are a form of literary 
criticism, or at least of literary comment. And it would be hard 
to convey Byron’s character better at a glance than in the picture 
of his bedroom at Newstead, a plumed helmet on the bed and a 
sword against it, with two books open on the floor. 


Sheer virtuosity—and a form of sly wit—in others of the pictures 
is delightful. To choose Stonehenge for Thomas Hardy, and to 
create an entirely new drama out of those too-well-known blocks, 
the grazing cows in the middle distance giving an illusion of remote 
and rural peace ; for Richard Jefferies, to photograph the Downs, 
string the picture into two mathematically-equal halves by a flat 
horizon, broken only by two mushrooms of low woodland ; to visit, 
even, the cottage of Ann Hathaway, but to allow its sagging roof-line 
to be half-buried behind enormous seed-heads, hollyhocks run wild 
and trampled marguerites—these are the simplicities and ingenuities 
of someone who knows exactly what he is after (and exactly what 
anyone else would make of the same scene); a masterly skating 
over the thin ice of convention and banality. 


But beyond all qualities of literary enjoyment, humour, technical 
ability, the outstanding impression the book makes is one of beauty. 
Brandt's gift as a photographer is that he goes straight for the 
essential, discarding everything not directly connected with his 
vision. His pictures are almost always simple, sometimes startlingly 
so, though the means by which he achieves them include a complete 
understanding of what his cameras will do and a quite unusual 
mastery of printing technique. The choice of season is unfailing— 
the fall of the leaves before the empty chalet in Dickens's garden 
at Gad’s Hill ; the deadly powdering of snow on the coarse grasses 
around “ Wuthering Heights.” It is clear that, having chosen his 
season and his scene, the photographer has sometimes waited hours 
for a gleam of sunshine, a single window to be lighted, a pony to 
move over the grim wastes of Egdon Heath. 
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The negative, however, has been only the beginning. Holding 
back one part of the picture, stressing another, forcing the sky to 
lower, folding in darkness some detail that would have made the 
picture fussy, Brandt must have spent as much as a whole day in 
producing a single print—the work of minutes. The result is a 
severe and moving commentary, exactly adapted to the book form. 
The book is not a collection of loosely-associated artistic products. 
It is the work of art itself, and out of it, long after, rise images to 
haunt the memory. 

For Alexander Pope, Brandt has chosen a statue, a reclining 
female figure from the gardens of Stourhead. She lies on a lofty 
couch, an altar, almost, of mossy stones, down which tiny waterfalls 
are spouting. The pallid figure glows as if its material were incan- 
descent. Behind is darkness, as of an enormous wood ; and it seems 
like the wood of oblivion, from which only the forms of the truly 
great emerge and glow when the fuss of literary success has long 
subsided. Through the thought that has been concentrated into 
them, such pictures have become symbols, each related—sometimes 
touchingly or profoundly—to the author for whom it was produced. 

Tom HopKkINSON. 


Mitigated Scepticism 
David Hume: His Theory of Know ledge and Morality. 
C. MacNabb. 7s. 6d.) 


It is almost as uncomfortable to accept the dgctrines of Hume as it 
is to reject them, and one should always remember that Hume's 
philosophy consists rather of a rebuttal of dogmatic assertion than 
of a completed epistemology ; it is, in other words, a critical, not an 
expository, system. It is a difficult system, frequently rendered 
extremely obscure by Hume himself, and at least equally so by most 
of the commentators. But this lucid and well-arranged little book 
will certainly take its place among the best explanations of Hume. 
It will, indeed, serve a double purpose, as an introduction for the 
student and as a valuable commentary for those to whom the 
philosophy of Hume is not unfamiliar. 

I think it is the peculiar merit of Mr. MacNabb that he does 
not endeavour to modernise the “ mitigated scepticism” of Hume 
or.to see in what way it agrees or disagrees with modern physical 
or psychological theory. At the same time he does not hesitate to 
show in what respect the arguments of Hume are vulnerable ; which 
is frequently tantamount, of course, to a criticism of the logical 
method of analysis. A good example of this, to which Mr. 
MacNabb draws attention, is Hume's detinition of “ belief” as a 
mere “ vivacity ” of mental habit. We may have some difficulty in 
understanding what Mr. MacNabb means by a “ fusion of ideas.” 
Ideas, according to Hume, are separate and succeeding existences. 
Iso be some doubt as to whether a man born blind is 
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Mr. MacNabb is unquestionably right in devoting the greater part 
of his excellent book to Hume's theory of the understanding. This 
is by far the most important part of Hume's work. I have never 
been able to accept the view of Lindsay that Hume was primarily 
concerned with morals; and I agree with Professor H. H. Price 
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that he was “never edifying.” Indeed, no traditional system of 
morals could be combined with what Professor Church has aptly 
called the “ psychological atomism” of Hume. The most per- 
plexing consequence of the atomistic philosophy is the difficulty of 
accounting for our concept of the external world, and it is here that 
Hume, in Mr. MacNabb’s phrase, runs into something “ worse than 
the Berkleian paradox.” Mr. MacNabb develops the “ gap ” theory 
of Professor Price, which he applies with much ingenuity to the 
analysis of consecutive impressions. But the difference ‘between 
the perceived and the unperceived obstinately remains, and it seems 
impossible to avoid the sceptical attitude. However that may be 
Hume's philosophy, the “ rational metaphysic,” will never cease to 
be interesting ; it is the most salutary of all medicines for those who 
believe that what is not known may still be regarded as ultimately 
knowable. C. E. Vi LLIAMY, 


Ill Fares The Land... 


Food, Farming and the Future. By Friend Sykes. (Faber. 245.) 


IN spite of its redundancy, lack of style, clumsy arrangement of 
material and the intrusion of such shocking jargon as “In my 
respectful submission,” this is a book of vital importance whose 
indictment of modern farming methods and the economics attached 
to them nobody concerned with the future of his country can afford 
to neglect. Mr. Sykes is a farmer of 40 years’ experience and, what 
is more to the point, his farm of 750 acres at Chantry high up on 
the chalk of the Wiltshire-Hampshire border crushingly endorses the 
validity of his contentions. 

I know this borderland, and a more starveling soil I have seldom 
seen. Yet by such purely organic husbandry as mixed grazing stock, 
deep-rooting leys, winter yarding of cattle, the tripoding of hay and 
corn, as much human labour as the land will hold, subsoiling, the 
discarding of what he would call chemical subterfuge and the making 
of a thousand tons of compost a year, Mr. Sykes has, in Arthur 
Young's epigram, turned sand into gold. He has done much more 
than raise the fertility of his land to the alpha-plus criterion and 
bred horses of enduring stamina and race-winning records. His 
lambing crop averages two lambs per ewe; his hay has a 14 per 
cent. protein content; his corn without mercurial dressing of the 
seed is disease-resistant, extremely high-yielding per acre and never 
lodged in the flattening summers of °46 and °S0; the quality of his 
milk far exceeds the average, and he has expelled the bane of sterility 
in his cows. His argument, therefore, is propelled by the irresistible 
momentum of substantial and dazzling achievement. 

Hence the inferences he bases on it are formidable indeed. 
Equally factual are the pointers he gives of farming methods bur- 
dened with debt, lacking in man-power, riddled with disease, com- 
bating it with poisons that upset the balance of nature, prop 
weakness instead of fostering health, kill-off predators with pests, 
and for the latter stimulate nature’s retaliation by immunity ; that 
extract instead of building up fertility and perversely fly in the face 
of natural cycles, laws and processes. Chemical warfare, in place of 
subsidising health by storing up the humus that feeds the soil- 
population by whose ministrations the root-fibres of the plant itself 
are fed, he roundly declares to have been a failure. It is one, too, 
of the utmost consequence in view of the imperative need tor a 
national policy based both on unadulterated foods and a far greater 
self-sufficiency than is dreamed of in the industrial philosophy 

“ Exportitis,” he claims, has become as virulent a disease as 
mastitis in cows, in view of the rapid increase of world-populations, 
the fall in fertility almost everywhere (one-third of the globe is now 
desert), higher prices, fewer food-imports and a sub-health from the 
excessive processing and doctoring of long-distance foodstulls. All 
real wealth comes from the land, and £200,000,000 is needed: tor 
the rehabilitation of ours. Mr. Sykes’ present volume is a kind 
of supplement to his Humus and the Farmer, and in both his best 
advocate is the land itself. H. J. MASstnGHaM. 


A Novel Revised 


Simpson. By Edward Sackville-West. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson 


12s. 6d.) 


Simpson, the most naturalistic of Mr. Sackville-West’s novels, was 
first published in 1931. Now, twenty years later, it appears again, 
having been put through a tooth-comb of textual emendation ; and 
Mr. Sackville-West adds an interesting note on how far a novelist 
can profitably rewrite an early work. It is a question which faces 
any writer with an artistic conscience, whenever he book 
reprinted : Mr. Sackville-West’s answer seems to me entirely P 
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The Little Fellow 

The Life and Work of CHARLIE CHAPLIN by 
Peter Cotes and Thelma Niklaus with a Foreword 
by Somerset Maugham. The life-story of the 
world’s best-loved clown from early days of poverty 
in Kennington, together with a careful study of his 
56 photographs. Copies again avatlaéie. 
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Hobson's Choice 
George Axelrod’s humorous novel sold 208,000 in 
USA. Adventures of banned author who turns cook and concocts 
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This Other London 
by Paul Elek. 50 drawings by David 


Knight. An introduction to lesser 
known London, with two useful 
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by the LCC with tablets commem- 
orating well-known past owners, and 
some notes on historic London Inns. 

10,6 net 


Volume 4 1950 Plays of the Year 
Contains ‘Seagulls Over Sorrento’ (expected to run for several 
years), ‘His Excellency’, ‘The Thistle and the Rose’, ‘Background’ 
and ‘To Dorothy—a son.’ 10/- net 


Murderer’s Maze 
Robert Glover’s tautly told story of a treasure hunt that turned 
out to be a death-trap. 9/6 net 


PAUL ELEK PUBLISHERS, 14 GREAT JAMES ST., W.C.1. 
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A superb book 


The DOLOMITES 


C. DOUGLAS MILNER 


Author of “Rock for Climbing”, ** Mountain Photography” 


A book to tempt with longing all who 
love mountains. Written with grace and 
enthusiasm, it tells of travel, walking 
and climbing among the unique 
Dolomite mountains of South Tyrol. 
With full-colour frontispiece and 150 
photographs of surpassing beauty. 25,- 
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; SISTER ELIZABETH KENNY 
The famous Australian Nursing Sister, whose amazingly 


successful technique has revolutionized the treatment of 
15/- 





Illus. 


paralysis, tells the courageous story of her life. 
Notable New ‘‘County Books” 


NORFOLK ORKNEY 


DOREEN WALLACE & 
R.P. BAGNALL-OAKELEY 
The well-known Norfolk 
novelist-farmer and the 
authority on natural his- 
tory inthe Broadlands have 
combined to give a full- 
rounded picture. Hlus. 15/- 


HUGH MARWICK 


Dr. Marwick, distinguished 
Norse scholar, portrays the 
varied history, human and 
natural life of his native 
islands that Owe so much 
to Celts, Romans, Vikings 
15 /- 


—and Scots. Ilus. 
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ENGLISH SCHOLARS 


1660—1730 


DAVID DOUGLAS, F.B.A. 
“*T admire it as an example of scholarly writing of a kina 
that arrests a reader's interest.” SIR FRANK STENTON 


21/- 


ats 





Revised edition, with 8 plates. 


THE AGE or CHARLES I 


DAVID MATHEW 
“ With a rich store of quotations, Dr. Mathew unfolds a 
picture of King Charles’s England in the peaceful °thirties— 
Court, administration, town, country, the universities, the 
Church, the navy—all pass under his observant scrutiny.” 
Cc. V. WEDGWOOD (B.B.C.) 


21/- 
RELIGIOUS 
ARCHITECTURE 


ERNEST SHORT 
“ Written with profound learning and the most delicate 
natural charm.” DAILY TELEGRAPH 
65 plates. 30/- 


8 plates. 


Everyone will read 


THE ENCOUNTER 


CRAWFORD POWER 
“I enjoyed the Crawford Power novel a great deal . . . certainly 
most impressive ... a novel with a genuinely serious subject.” 
12/6 GRAHAM GREENE 


Everyone is reading 


LIVING 
ON YESTERDAY 


EDITH TEMPLETON 
. a very civilized sense of values.” 
SUNDAY TIMES 


PLEASURE BEACH 


FRANK. TILSLEY 
** His most ambitious and I think his best novel : 
and excitingly adventurous.” 
12/6 


“Charm and humour . . 
10/6 


richly comic 


SUNDAY TIMES 


JOY STREET 


FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 
supreme craftsmanship.” 
PUNCH 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE (sees 


“* Excitement and suspense .. . 
12/6 


LAS“E8S 
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It is that a writer can often improve the style of an early novel— 
and if he can, he should. In doing so, however, he should leave 
the material, so that no scene or character is altered in substance: 
unless he keeps his hands off them, he will write a different book, 
possibly a worse one. There are some recent examples of novelists 
making material differences in new editions: Mr. Greene has pro- 
duced a major alteration in a key-scene in /f's a Battlefield ; Mr. 
Gerhardi has altered an important part of the narrative in Of Mortal 
Love. In both cases the result is in my view neither an improve- 
ment nor a deterioration, but simply a change. I do not believe 
that that is a good use of creative energy: in general, it is better, as 
Mr. Sackville-West tells us, to leave the bones of a book alone and 
limit oneself to the text. 

In limiting himself to textual revision of his own book, Mr. 
Sackville-West has shown the most delicate discrimination. Here 
are two examples: 

1931 Edition: * The effect upon her of an endless series of such 
scenes was to harden her vague prejudice against marriage into an 
unalterable determination to remain single.” 

1951 Edition : * The detritus of many such scenes and the emotions 
they formed in Ruth, eventually sifted down to form a fixed deter- 
mination against marriage.” 

1931 Edition : “* Thank you,’ she said, but could not feel grateful. 
The phrase struck her as odious—horrible. It seemed cold-hearted 
and cruel in the last degree, expressive of ultimate indifference, as 
well as of the belief that she had burned her boats to her obvious 
disadvantage. ‘Good luck!" With such a phrase. - 

1951 Edition : “* Thank you,’ she said, but could not feel grateful. 
Good luck |! With such a phrase they washed their hands of her, as if 
for ever—as if their love for her were entirely at an end and had 
been no great shakes at any time. j 

This same verbal vigilance has been carried on (so far as I can 
judge, comparing the two versions in a hurry) page by page through- 
out the book: and there is a marked gain in suavity. But the essence 
of the book itself is more important than these comparisons and 
second-order effects. It is the only naturalistic novel by a writer 
whose more characteristic work issues from fastidious nerve-ends 
and a Gothic imagination. Judged from his other books, Mr. 
Sackville-West would not be expected to make a sober study of a 
vocational life (Simpson is the life-story of a nanny, a character 
whose’ whole libido has been sublimated into a career of service). 
Yet it is a fine study. Simpson from beginning to end of the book 
is very clear and dominant. One sees her, hears her, and knows 
what she will-do in any set of circumstances. Only occasionally 
does Mr. Sackvitle-West let his wild imagination intrude: the “ Inter- 
mezzo,” the account of Simpson’s adventures with an albino child, 
is more in the key of his other work, darkly glittering and macabre. 
Everywhere else he has kept to his artistic intention: he has set 
himself to» create a sober character, rooted in the ordinary world, 
and has carried it off with extraordinary restraint and absolute 
A woman of action stands out steady-eyed, bold and 
For myself, I wish Mr. Sackville-West 
C. P. SNow. 


firmness 
. * 

devoted from hiS pages. 

had written more novels in this genre. 











OUT TODAY 


The Lightning 
that Struck Me 
RODERICK MILTON 


An exciting novel of life today in Prague 
behind the Iron Curtain 














10s. 6d 





TWO NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


| Mariners Library 


A GIPSY OF THE HORN 
REX CLEMENTS 


THAMES TO TAHITI 
SIDNEY HOWARD 


With photographs & maps, Ys. 6d. each. 
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Fiction 
No Language but a Cry. By H. J. Cross. (Murray. 9s. 6d.) 
Young Man. By Kay Dick. (Heinemann. 10s, 6d.) 
Farewell to the Family. By Millie Toole. (Dent. 9s. 6.) 
The Dividing of Time. By Elizabeth Sewell. (Chatto and Windys 
4 WATUS, 


1os. 6d.) 


Ine size of the twentieth-century family is not a reason usually 
given for the condensation of the novel, but it certainly makes in 
sible a picture of family-life in one volume, which would formerly 
have demanded three or four with family trees as end-papers, We 
can now drop in on the scene without the old formalities or the old 
commitment—though what we see is usually something less complex 
than the decay of a tradition or the rise of a new aristocracy. From 
other sources we have, of course, learnt that juvenile deliquency js 
to be attributed to a bad family background, but to transform this 
cliché into a vivid and moving experience we need an introduction 
to the right docker’s family on Merseyside. Mr. H. J. Cross was 
for some years a schoolmaster on Merseyside, and he should know 
his subject, but, whatever his merits as a sociologist, he is quite 
sufficiently gifted as a novelist to show us by just what compelling 
steps a child becomes a gangster. . 

The names of his characters are often Dickensian, and there are 
scenes of juvenile brutality and blackmail which derive from Oliver 
Twist, but there is a sense in which Mr. Cross is purposive where 
Dickens is merely sentimental. For the tragedy of Mickey Rafferty 
is without doubt the blank which developed in his mind when his 
father was a Sergeant in the Eighth Army in the Italian Desert. 
Here, in this lasting vacuum, the most varied figures take up a 
position invested with parental authority: Red Louis, the gangster, 
is improbably rivalled by Bryant, the local art master, and the real 
father himself puts in authoritative appearances as docker, thief and 
ex-Sergeant. The need of the boy for these figures, the drag they 
exercise so potently on his heart, is no less convincing than their 
instability and the fatal advantage of the worst of them. No 
Language but a Cry is one of those unusual novels which is as 
moving as it is enlightening. I found it difficult to put down 

The family presented by Miss Kay Dick in Young Man, a self- 
contained sequel to an earlier novel, consists of a mother and son. 
The ruthless egotism and the fecklessness of the son are born of the 
mother’s sentimentality and emotional dishonesty, but it becomes 
clear that Miss Dick has been rather too successful with the mother. 
Not only does the scatter-brained Mrs. Stairey monopolise the stage 
from the moment we are aware of her in the wings, but we are 
willing to forgive her sins, which seem harmless enough in them- 
selves, for the pleasure she gives us. In her son, however, we have 
no more enthusiasm than Miss Dick has, and we follow his childish 
infidelities in love and work with an impatience which is not lessened 
by the challenge which Miss “Dick throws down at him in her title 

Farewell to the Family is an exceptionally well constructed novel 
in which the essence of the business is squeezed out for us almost 
automatically by the initial hold which Miss Toole takes of her 
material. A middle-aged politician, likable, egocentric and some- 
thing of an exhibitionist, decides to shake himself free from a 
grown-up family which has come to take him for granted. He 
announces his impending departure, but this elicits from each of his 
relatives a problem or a confession of need which gives them a new 
reality in his eyes and a new hold on him. Within a few hours of his 
announcement “he had listened too attentively to feign deafness 
now. They had involved him.” Miss Toole succeeds in imposing 
the weight and anguish of half-a-dozen different relationships on 
us, and if there are minor weaknesses and failures, she leaves us 
with the feeling that she has sufficient reserves of power to master 
any situation to which she seriously applied herself. Farewell to 
the Family is light-hearted and serious, quickly moving and yet so 
solidly based that it is impggsible to read without feeling that the 
whole depth of life is involved in these brief interviews. 

By now it is clear that the late Franz Kafka has become a major 
influence in spite of a genius which was individual to the point of 
extreme idiosyncrasy. In The Dividing of Time Miss Elizabeth 
Sewell tells a life story in terms of seven identities, a cathedral, a 
Moon Castle and a hierarchy of the chosen and the rejected 
Peering at this symbolism in varying stages of bewilderment, one 
can only feel pleasure in proportion to one’s success in establishing 
a correspondence with one’s own experience, and on the whole, tn 
spite of the skill and occasional brilliance of the writing, | found 
that Miss Sewell bewildered me too much and rewarded me too 
rarely ; but others may fare better TANGYE LEAN 
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PRIVATE 
TREATMENT 
in 
ILLNESS = 
Ss 
NO FINANCIAL WORRY 


In the event of serious illness or operation many 
people still prefer private advice and treatment to 
the National Health Service, but are afraid of the 
cost. The non-profit-making B.U.P.A. offers an 
inexpensive solution. For a moderate annual sub- 
scription, the Association pays all or a major part 
of the cost of private specialist, nursing home or 
hospital paybed treatment, leaving members free 
to make their own arrangements. 


Send for brochure explaining how you and your 
dependants can become members, to : 


THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 


President : The Viscount Nuffield, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
REF. 22/6 


61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, LONDON, E.C.1 








THE CONTINENT | 


HARWICH—HOOK OF HOLLAND | 
FOR | 
HOLLAND DENMARK GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND AUSTRIA ITALY 


COMFORTABLE DAY AND NIGHT SERVICES 





ee 


| Nightly service — maintained by two ships built since 
1947 and one extensively reconditioned — connects 
with through coaches to Italy via Austria, ‘‘Rheingold 
Express ’’ to Switzerland and ‘* Holland-Scandinavian 
Express’ to Denmark 


Daily service — maintained by three extensively recon- 
ditioned ships— connects with ‘‘ Holland-Italian 

} Express '’ via Switzerland to Rome and in mid. 

summer with the “‘ Tauern Express "’ to Innsbruck 

via South Germany 

| 

] 


Full details from Continental Troffic Manoger, British Railways 

(Eastern & North Eastern Regions), Liverpool Street Station, London, 

E.C.2., 71 Regent Street, W.!., Wm. H. Muller & Co. (London) Ltd., 
66 Haymorket. $.W.!., stotions, offices and agencies 

















ms BRITISH RAILWAYS — ZEELAND SS. CO cee 
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Better 9 
by a long 


stretch! 


SCC CCS SHS SESE EHTEHSESSSEEE HEE ESE SEE 
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SESS SSSSHSSSSSESSCESSSHESSHEE SESS EC CERES CHEF E EEE OHSS ES 


No matter which comes first— 

| your palate or your pocket—Four 
Square will please you most. 

No tobacco gives a pipe-lover so 
much pleasure, and a thrifty 

man so much economy. Vacuum 
packed fresh from the blender’s 
table, Four Square is good to the last 
pipeful, burns cool and sweet to 

the last shred, leaving no wasteful dottle. 
That is why men the world over—be their 
favourite type of tobacco a straight 
virginia, a mixture, a curly cut or 
navy cut—make Four Square a 
friend for life. They know 

that with Four Square they 

will always enjoy every 





moment of every 
perfect pipe. 


FOUR SQUARE 


MIXTURES 
Original Mixture (Blue) 4/54d oz 
Empire-de-luxe Mixture (Green) 4/144 oz 


MATURED VIRGINIA 
Original, broken flake (Red) 4/544 oz 
Ready Rubbed Fine Cut (Red) 4/54d oz 


CUT CAKE (Yellow) 4/l4d oz 
RIPE BROWN NAVY CUT (Brown) 4/14d oz 
CURLIES Cut in dises (Purple) 4/14d oz 


Z 





| SIX VACUUM PACKED TOBACCOS BY DOBIE OF PAISLEY 
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Shorter Notices 


The Drawings of Francesco Guardi. 
278. 6d.) 


By J. 


Byam Shaw. (Faber. 


Tuts first volume devoted to the drawings 
of Guardi to be published in England is 
most admirably selected. Among its eighty 
plates are historical subjects, Venetian 
scenes, sketches of figures and boats, and 
architectural and romantic Capricci drawn 
from various collections largely outside 
Italy ; those in the Museo Correr at Venice 
being hardly represented, since they have 
recently been the subject of a monograph 
to themselves. Moreover that collection 
contains few of the Venetian views, which 
were snapped up by 18th-century tourists, 
particularly by the English, and taken out 
of the country. It is those architectural 
studies, often the slightest of sketches, that 
are such a delight today, recalling as they 
do not only the detail but the atmosphere 
of a past Venice. Mr. Byam Shaw's intro- 
duction is a model of its kind. It sets out 
all the problems—of the relation of sketch 
to painting, of Guardi’s probable apprentice- 
ship to Canaletto, of his use of the camera 
obscura, of the degree of family co-opera- 
tion in his studio and of the doubtful 
authenticity of certain drawings—to each of 
which Mr. Byam Shaw is able to suggest a 
reasonable solution. He strikes an admir- 
able compromise between the popular and 
the scholarly, making the plainest state- 
ments of his belief on certain points in the 
text, and substantiating them in his foot- 
notes. The production of the book is most 
pleasing, and admirably considered down 
to the smallest typographical detail. 
J. M. COHEN. 


Royal Pavilion: A Study in the Romantic. 
By Clifford (Bredon and 


Musgrave. 
Heginbothom, Brighton. 


15S.) 


One of the things that everyone knows about 
Brighton Pavilion is that Sydney Smith said 
of it that © the dome of St. Paul’s must have 
come down to Brighton and pupped.” It 
had always seemed to me an outstandingly 
un-funny joke, and I rather hoped that Mr. 
Musgrave had resisted the temptation to 
quote it. To my pleasure I found, not 
indeed that he had not quoted it, but that 
he had proved it apocryphal: “no trace of 
it * he assures us, “ can be found in (Smith’s) 
writing or recorded sayings.” 

Admirers of Sydney Smith, no less than 
admirers of Brighton Pavilion, should be 
grateful to Mr. Musgrave for that assurance ; 
the latter have further reasons for gratitude. 
His book does not supersede, or pretend to 
supersede, the larger volume by his prede- 
cessor in the directorship of the Pavilion and 
Art Gallery, the late H. D. Roberts: students 
of architecture and the decorative arts in 
search of the answers to specific questions 
about the early history of the Pavilion will 
still turn to that first. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Musgrave does record a number of impor- 
tant discoveries made since Mr. Roberts's 
book appeared in 1939, among them a draw- 
ing by Sir William Chambers of the “ great 
saloon” in  Holland’s building, William 
Porden’s Chinese designs of 1803, and 
designs by Frederick Crace for decorations 
carried out by the firm of John Crace and 
Sens between 1802 and 1823. And the 
general reader who wants, in addition to 
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architectural history, to be reminded of the 
events of which the Pavilion was the setting 
and of the cultural climate which made 
possible its strange metamorphosis from 
classical villa to “ Hindoo™ palace, will find 
this book exactly to his purpose. Its manner 
is pleasantly unpretentious, and it is gener- 
ously illustrated. 

Humphry Repton, when the Prince of 
Wales called him in to advise on improve- 
ments at Brighton in 1805, thought that 
landscape gardening and architecture were 
“on the eve of some great future change, 
in consequence of our having lately become 
acquainted with the scenery and buildings in 
the inner provinces of India.” Besides being 
doomed to disappointment in ‘his personal 
expectation—for it was to be John Nash who 
remodelled the Pavilion in the style for 
which he had filled the Prince with enthusi- 
asm—Repton was no prophet. In spite of 
Sezincote, where Repton had been working 
before he was summoned to Brighton, in 
spite of the literary orientalism that pro- 
duced Kubla Khan on the one hand and 
Lallah Rookh on the other, in spite of the 
example of the Pavilion itself, Indian archi- 
tecture failed to catch on. It is a failure we 
need not much regret, for few of the archi- 
tects of the time shared that command of 
scenic effect which enabled Nash to make the 
Pavilion a masterpiece of the Picturesque. 

Marcus WHIFFEN. 


From the Boundary. By Ray Robinson. 


(Collins. 
ALL cricket books are out of date. It is not 
Mr. Robinson's fault that his survey of post- 
war cricket ends with the opening of the 
1950 M.C.C. tour in Australia, but it gives 
his book a queer perspective to us; he is 
in the period of Bradman, Compton and 
Lindwall, while we live in that of Hutton 
and Bedser. Mr. Robinson is an Australian, 
and his chapter on Barnes, cricket's artful 
dodger, on Keith Miller, whom some call 
Victor Trumper’s successor and others an 
inspired yob, and on Sir Donald Bradman 
have a virility which our airy-fairy school 
of cricket writers lacks. Nevertheless, his 
passion for similes, or for the sentence with 
the surprising sting in the tail, becomes tiring 
and even, on occasions, ludicrous; is our 
appreciation of Tallon’s wicket-keeping on 
the 1948 tour heightened by the knowledge 
that he had his tonsils out before he left 
home ? Mr. Robinson is an admirer of what 
he calls “the Trumpér-Macartney-Woolley 
tradition,” the tradition of flowing forward 
strokes and risks ; his modern favourites are 
the spiritual successors of these men, 
Compton, Miller or Harvey. He has hard 
words to say of Sir Donald Bradman, at 
whose complete dominance he marvels, but 
whose ruthlessness he dislikes. Most of the 
post-war “ incidents “ are here ; bumpers are 
discussed, the habits of wicket-keepers 
analysed, cricketers before and after 1926 
compared. Though he is not in the class of 
his compatriot, Mr. Jack Fingleton, as a 
cricket-writer, Mr. Robinson has many 
amusing and illuminating stories to tell—if 
you can stomach the over-wriling—and a fine 
gallery of photographs to show. Cc. W. 


12s, 6d.) 


Messrs. Faber & Faber regret that in their 
advertisement of July 13th the name of the 
author of Argyll in the Forty-Five was stated 
incorrectly. This should have read James 
Fergusson 


1951 


COMPANY MEETING 


RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 








Tue forty-first annual general meeting of The 
Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Company, 
Limited, will be held in Northern Rhodesia on 
August ®th. 

The following is an extract from the state. 
ment of the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to December 3lst, 1950:— 

The year under review was again a very suc- 
cessful one ; in fact, the sales proceeds and the 
resulting profits earned by your company both 
constitute a record. The demand for your com- 
pany’s products, particularly zinc, continues to 
be very strong. It is well known that this 
pressure of demand arises largely from require- 
ments for stockpiling purposes, and for the 
present rearmament programmes which, however 
much the necessity therefore may be deplored, 
cannot be questioned as being essential to the 
safety of the western world. 


PFRANSFER OF CONTROL 


There are two principal reasons for transfer- 
ring the seat of control from the United King- 
dom. In the first place it was evident that an 
increase in administrative efficiency could be 
effected, and in the second it was possible to 
make a very substantial saving in taxation by 
obviating the amount payable in the United 
Kingdom by way of income tax and profits tax, 
Since virtually the whole of the company’s 
profits are made in Northern Rhodesia and an 
important part of the capital of the company is 
held outside the United Kingdom, this move 
was considered entirely justifiable. 

Ihe dividend payable in respect of the year 
under review will be regarded as a free of 
tax dividend by the United Kingdom revenue 
authorities. Thus, although the declared rate 
of dividend for 1950 is 45 per cent., against 
40 per cent. in 1949, it is necessary, in order 
to obtain a true comparison of the two divi- 
dends, to express the dividend for the earlier 
year in similar terms, and on this basis it would 
have amounted to 22 per cent. This is a non- 
recurring feature arising from the change of 
control and briefly is due to the fact that the 
dividend is payable in respect of the final year 
during which the company was assessabie to 
United Kingdom taxation (although by refer- 
ence to the results of earlier years) and ts there- 
fore deemed to be a distribution of taxed profits. 

TAXATION BENEFITS 

The measure of the taxation benefits arising 
from the change of control is given by a com- 
parison of the proportion of profits absorbed 
by tax in the two years 1949 and 1950; the 
accounts show these figures to be approximately 
54 per cent. and 36.5 per cent. This saving ts 
due partly to the lower rate of income tax 
payable by the company and, to a greater extent, 
to the fact that it is no longer liable for the 
payment of profits tax which, incidentally, in 
terms of the United Kingdom 1951 Finance 
Bill, is due to be increased still further to 50 per 
cent. on distributed profits. 

The production of fused vanadic oxide recom- 
menced in April of this year. As a result of 
the serious world shortage of sulphur considera- 
tion is at present being given to extending the 
activities of the Iron Duke Mine with a view to 
supplying pyrites to large-scale in the 
Union of South Africa. 

Without venturing to forecast results for the 
current or future years I feel I am justified in 
stating that the profits for this year show a sub- 
stantial improvement on those for the corre- 
sponding period of last year and that there 1s 
every indication that this will continue. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 


MARKETS are now taking a breather after 
suffering their nastiest jolt for some months 
past. In actual volume selling has not been 
heavy but on one or two days it has been 
insistent and that brings prices down dis- 
proportionately when there are few buyers 
about. What has upset the balance of mar- 
kets ? First and foremost, the re-emergence 
of the gap in Britain’s balance of payments 
which points unmistakably to fresh measures 
to close it. Then there is the return of Japan 
and Germany as competitors in many 
branches of the export field, to say nothing 
of reports of growing consumer resistance 
to high prices, especially in textiles. Until 
Mr. Gaitskell has had his say the great 
majority of investors have understandably 
decided that discretion is the better part of 
valour and have kept to the side-lines. 
Selling has come mainly from professional 
speculators who have attempted to snatch 
profits and from the “ bears * who have been 
quick to sense the change in sentiment. As 
] write, the ball is still in Mr. Gaitskell’s 
court. If he refuses to allow his economic 
judgment to be swayed by political pressure 
from the extreme Left investors have little 
to fear. Doubtless he will utter dark warn- 
ings about dividends but if he refrains from 
adding still further to the Profits Tax and 
from imposing statutory dividend limitation 
markets should recover on selective lines. 


Courtaulds U.S. Plan 

The Courtaulds annual meeting has come 
ind gone and stockholders have been left 
vithout fresh news of any plans the directors 
may have in mind concerning either a share 
bonus or the raising of fresh capital. I would 
imagine that any new financing is at least 
some months ahead and it may well be that 
the directors would prefer to seek official 
approval of a scrip bonus as part of a wider 
plan for obtaining new permanent capital for 
the group’s important projects. ‘That the 
Courtaulds board is not allowing the grass 
to grow under its feet is apparent from the 
company’s re-entry into the American field 
on a substantial scale. At the meeting Sir 
John Hanbury-Williams revealed that the new 
company in the United States—Courtaulds 
Incorporated—which is expected to start 
production in 1953, will involve a sum sub- 
stantially in excess of $10 million. He made 
no forecast as to when this American sub- 
sidiary would be on a dividend-paying basis 
but recorded his confidence that one day it 
would be a good dollar earner for Britain, 
as well as a good investment for the parent 
company. It has a special importance as 
re-establishing Courtaulds’ old connection 
with the American textile industry, which 
was broken by the forced sale of the Ameri- 
can Viscose investment in 1941. 

Another point which emerged from Sir 
John’s review was that British Nylon 
Spinners, the £8 million undertaking in 
which Courtaulds have a 50 per cent. interest 
with Imperial Chemical Industries, paid a 
<0 per cent. dividend for 1950. Altogether, 
an encouraging survey, which underlines the 
mvestment merits of Courtaulds’ Ordinary 
stock. The £1 units, which have recently 
mg up to 54s. 6d., are now standing around 
Sts. At this level. yielding nearly 44 per 
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cent., they are among the best industrial 
holdings. Courtaulds is still a growing 
company. 
United Dairies Dividend 

A year ago the directors of United Dairies 
announced a modest increase in the Ordinary 
dividend. Now they have decided once 
again to step up the rate, which is covered 
by an ample margin of net earnings. For 
the year to March 3st the total distribution 
on the Ordinary stock is brought up to 
15 per cent., against 124 per cent. Group 
profit, after all charges, comes out slightly 
lower at £954,595, against £968,549, but the 
point to notice is that it has been struck after 
providing £1,883,813, against £1,619,513, for 
taxation. Clearly, profits, before tax, rose 
by about £250,000 and easily established a 
new record Asa year ago, £250,000 is being 
ploughed back into the business by means 
of a transfer to general reserve. United 
Dairies £1 Ordinary units quoted around 
63s. have latterly been discounting some 
increase in the dividend rate. On the 15 per 
cent. rate now announced the yield, allowing 
for the final dividend included in the price, 
is just short of S'per cent. This seems to me 
to be an attractive return on the equity of a 
strong company with progressive ideas. The 
dividend is covered by earnings of well over 
40 per cent. 


Spurling Dividend Surprise 

It is common enough in these days for 
companies showing even slightly increased 
profits to announce a modest rise in dividend. 
It is rare for a company to announce a 
reduction in dividend in face of higher 
earnings. This unusually conservative policy 
is being followed by Mr. W. F. Spurling and 
his co-directors, of Spurling Motor Bodies. 
For the year to February 28th trading profits 
of this progressive group were up from 
£182,710 to £190,264 and profits, after 
depreciation, etc., were also higher at 
£167,179, against £154,114. Against this 
background it is not easy to understand the 
board’s decision to reduce the Ordinary 
dividend from 37} per cent. to 30 per cent., 
a step which makes a net saving of less than 
£11,000. The explanation is not that the 
board is looking for lower profits in the 
current financial year. On the contrary, 
Mr. Spurling in his detailed annual state- 
ment emphasises that all departments 
remain very busy, that some selling prices 
have been increased with a view to improv- 
ing the ratio of profit to turnover, and he 
concludes that “providing no exceptional 
setbacks take place our barometer is set 
fair.” Why, then, the dividend cut? The 
answer provided by Mr. Spurling is that 
increasing business at a higher level of prices 
is imposing severe strains on the group’s 
liquid resources. A glance at the consoli- 
dated balance-sheet shows that cash has been 
drawn down from £70,957 to £12,904, while 
bank overdraft emerges at £8,416. 
Apparently this drain on liquid capital has 
been judged sufficient to justify a reduction 
in the payment made to the Ordinary share- 
holders. 

This seems to me an odd method of 
reacting to what, after all, is a familiar 
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phenomenon in present-day company 
finance, especially since this company has 
already obtained the consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee to undertake new financ- 
ing. For the moment the Spurling group 
is content to await more settled conditions 
before formulating its new financing plans, 
but they will doubtless come along in due 
course. Meantime, the 4s. Ordinary shares 
are quoted around 10s. 9d. to give a yield 
of approximately 11 per cent. on the 30 per 
cent. rate of dividend. In my view, having 
regard to the group’s successful trading 
history, its close connections with Vauxhall 
Motors and its progressive management, the 
shares are now good value for money. 


Phoenix Oil Pay-out 


Nearly two years have passed since I 
called attention to the attractions, for their 
repayment prospects, of the £1 Preference 
shares of Phoenix Oil Products. These shares 
were then quoted around 6s. 9d. and it 
seemed likely that there would be no long 
delay in implementing the board’s forecast 
of a cash repayment of 7s. 6d. As so often 
happens, delays crept in and it is only now 
that a cash payment is forthcoming. Fortu- 
nately, it turns out to be well worth waiting 
for, in that shareholders are to receive 10s. 
a share. Moreover, this is described as a 
first liquidation distribution. After the 10s. 
payment the company will still have on 
hand about £47,000 which, on the £600,000 
of Preference capital in issue, represents just 
over Is. 6d. a share. With the shares quoted 
in the market around 10s. 6d. I think holders 
would do well to refrain from taking the 
tempting profit. They should collect the 10s. 
payment, retaining their residual interest. 


A Cheap Rubber Share 


After its rather sharp setback from the 
peaks touched earlier this year rubber is 
staging a recovery in the commodity market 
and rubber shares are also beginning to 
attract fresh buying. Quoted around 4s. the 
commodity is now at its best level since May 
and is still substantially above last year's 
average quotation of 2s. 9d. a lb. At current 
quotations on the Stock Exchange many 
leading rubber shares can now be bought to 
yield something over 20 per cent. even on 
dividends paid out of profits earned with 
the commodity well below today’s price. 
Obviously, yields on this scale discount a 
substantial reduction in profits and divi- 
dends, and it will be surprising if share prices 
do not improve during the autumn months, 
when the acceleration of the rearmament 
programme should be giving fresh support 
to the commodity markets. 

Among the shares which look cheap from 
a speculative standpoint at today’s levels are 
Harpenden (Selangor) £1 Ordinaries quoted 
around 19s. 9d. This Malayan producer has 
just announced profits for the year to March 
31st of £33,959, against £9,431, struck after 
providing £58,099, against £10,612, for 
taxation. The board is putting £10,000, 
against £3,000 to replanting reserve and 
£5,000, against nil, to general reserve, and 
at the same time is increasing the Ordinary 
dividend to 25 per cent., a payment which is 
covered by a large margin of earnings. 
Quoted just under par—and the price still 
includes Is. 6d. net per share of final divi- 
dend—the shares look to me attractively 
priced to yield over 25 per cent. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


LARGER PROFIT 











Tue one hundred and thirty-eighth ordinary 
meeting (being the annual general meeting for 
the year 1951) of The Standard Bank of South 
Africa Ltd., was held on July 25th in London, 
Mr. M. F. Berry, the chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his statement 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to March 3ist, 1951: 

You will observe from the balance sheet that 
compared with last year the principal changes 
on the assets side are increases in the totals of 


‘Bills of Exchange Purchased” and 
* Advances.” These increases amount to £12 
million and £184 million respectively. The 


arger figure of Bills of Exchange being handled 
by the bank is a reflection of the increased 
movement of goods following the gradual 
relaxation of import control and the steadily 
rising price level which started with devaluation 
and has been furtther extended since the com- 
mencement of hostilities in Korea and rearma- 
ment in Europe and America. Importers who 
foresaw the likelihood of shortages resulting 
from the diversion of manufacturing energy 
into rearmament in the countries from whom 
they have hithterto received their supplies of 
manufactured goods have accepted the oppor- 
tunity to improve the position of their stocks. 

The larger total of advances arises from the 
same causes, although in this case where finance 
is required pending their realisation, the rising 
price of raw materials exported by the countries 
of Southern Africa has had an important effect. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the balance 
sheet, the princpal change of note is the in- 
crease in “Current Deposit and Other 
Accounts.” This now amounts to £272 million, 
that is to say, £40 million more than last year. 
So far as the Union of South Africa, is con- 
cerned this movement is principally attributable 
to the exceptionally high prices which have 
been ruling for wool during the last season and 
the flow of capital funds from overseas; in the 
case of Southern Rhodesia it is a reflection of 
the expanding industries and the inflow of 
immigrants’ capital. 

DIVIDEND AND BONUS 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, 
you will note that after providing for taxation 
and after making a transfer to the credit of 
reserve for contingencies, out of which reserve 
provision has been made for any diminution 
in the valye of assets, the profit amounted to 
£809,224; that is to say £48,532 greater than 
last year Adding the balance of £178,524 
brought forward, there is a total of £987,748 
to be dealt with. Out of this sum an interim 
dividend of 7s. per share was paid on January 
27th, 1951. As usual, the item, which amounts 
to £175,000 gross, is shown in the profit and 
loss account after deduction of tax at 9s. in the 
pound, at £96,250 

From the balance remaining, £891,498, the 
appropriation to bank premises of £150,000 is 
repeated, leaving available for allocation 
£741,498. It is recommended that an amount 
of £400,000 should be allocated to the officers’ 
pension fund and that a final dividend of 9s. 
per share, together with a bonus of 4s. per share, 
be paid, leaving a sum of £170,873 to be carried 
forward to next year’s accounts. The dividend 
and bonus now recommended will amount to 
a total of £325,000 gross, and after deduction 
of income tax will appear in the accounts at 
£118,125 and £52,500, respectively. 

The past year has seen considerable further 
capital development of the Union's resources 

The report and accounts were adopted 
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NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 








THe fourteenth annual general meeting of 
Nehanga Consolidated Copper Mines Limited, 
will be held in Northern Rhodesia on August 
8th 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the 
year to March 3lst, 1951: 

The transfer of this company’s control from 
the United Kingdom was effected with a view 
to bringing the seat of management and control 
to the territory where the mining operations are 
carried on, so as to secure increased administra- 
tive efficiency ; a further benefit resulting from 
the move was the avoidance of the very heavy 


burden of United Kingdom income tax and 
profits tax, 
The dividend rate of 374 per cent. is not 


Strictly comparable with that of 20 per. cent. 
for the previous year. which would have been 
expressed at a considerably lower rate had it 
been paid under the same special circumstances 
as apply to this year’s dividend. 

During the latter part of the year under 
review, production of copper was running at 
the increased rate envisaged in the 1947 Exten- 
sions Programme. Sales were increased and 
profits were further augmented by the rises 
which occurred during the year in the price of 
copper. The increased rate of production has 
also enabled unit costs to be kept down in a 
period of rising price levels. 


In order to maintain this increased rate of 
production, adequate coal supplies must be 
available. The average deliveries to the 


Copperbelt during the year ending March 3lst, 
1951, although a little in excess of those for the 
previous year, were substantially below the 
average deliveries for April and May, 1950, and 
since March, 1951, the position has deteriorated 
further. This shortage has already been 
responsible for delay in commissioning of the 
Leach Plant. On the basis of foreseeable coal 
supplies it may be difficult to maintain the over- 
all production of copper for the remainder of 
the year. 
EXPANSION PLANS 

Members will recollect that Mr. S. S. Taylor, 
in his speech at the last annual general meeting, 
gave details of the proposals for further increas- 
ing the company’s production from 64,000 long 
tons per year, provided by the 1947 Extensions, 
to 108,000 long tons. Construction work on 
these further extensions, known as the Third 
Stage Extensions, was commenced -<during the 
year under review and will, it is hoped, be 
completed towards the end of 1952, although 
owing to increased supply and transport diffi- 
culties, it is possible this date may prove to be 
unattainable. 

The estimated total cost of these extensions 
was Stated last year to be £5,700,000. Since 
that time a new forecast has been made of the 
future milling grade of ore, and, in consequence, 
it has been decided that the Fourth Unit of the 
Leach and Electrolytic Plant will not now be 
required though it will be necessary to instal 
additional] washing and flotation plant in the 
concentrator. The revision of requirements for 
the Third Stage Extensions Programme is 
expected to reduce the cost substantially. 

It is the intention to finance this and other 
capital expenditure commitments in part out of 
profits but mainly by raising fresh capital, and 
consideration is now being given to the form the 
additional finance should take. As a first step in 
providing finance out of profits £700,000 has 
been transferred to general reserve during the 
year under review 
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ELLAMS DUPLICATOR 
LARGER TURNOVER 








THe annual general meeting of Ellams Dupli- 
cator Company, Limited, was held on July 23¢4 
in London, Mr. Frederick Ellam, the chairman 
presiding. ‘ 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1950: 

Since the last annual meeting both turnover 
and net profits have shown improvement, but 
in view of the uncertainties affecting both 
supplies and customers’ demands, it is difficult 
to make any forecast of future results, except 
to state that the improved trend of sales which 
commenced in about the middle of 1950 is 
continuing. 

The ever rising cost of raw materials is a 
Serious factor, but equally serious is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining adequate supplies. We are 
fortunate in having a keen purchasing depart. 
ment which, together with an extensive and 
well-equipped laboratory and research section, 
has enabled us to overcome most of our diffi- 
culties and, at the same time, maintain 
production and the high standard of quality 
with which the products of your company have 
always been associated, 

We have again considered it advisable to 
increase our stock reserve by £10,000 and the 
general reserve by a similar amount, bringing 
it up to £125,000. Your directors have decided 
to recommend an increase in the fina! dividend 
making 334 per cent. for the year 

Our difficulties have not eased during the 
past 12 months, and I wish to record our 
obligation to our staff in all grades, who have 
continued to serve the organisation with 
unfailing zest and loyalty 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION 








The annual general meeting of Millars’ 
Timber and Trading Company, Limited, was 
held on July 24th in London, Colonel Clive E. 
Temperley, O.B.E., M.C., B.Sc., presiding 

The following is an extract from the directors’ 
circulated statement for 1950: The divisible 
profit for 1950 of the parent company amounted 
to £86,569 compared with £70,716 for 1949 
Your directors recommend a dividend of 20 
per cent. on the ordinary shares, against 15 per 
cent. last year. 

The trading conducted by Millars’ group of 
companies showed considerable expansion in all 
lines during 1950. The quantity of Jarrah and 
Karri authorised by the Australian Timber Con- 
trol for export from Australia was again small 
despite the urgént and insistent demand from 
overseas markets, particularly for Jarrah railway 
sleepers. Whilst it is appreciated that 
Australia’s domestic requirements for railway 
sleepers are ur2ent, it is unfortunate that, owing 
to exports being severeiy restricted, overseas 


markets may be lost to other !ess suitable 
timbers. 
The profits, earned by Millars’ Machinery 


Company, Limited, were again satisfactory, and 


its products remain in great demand. The 
volume of orders received to date shows 4 
further increase. The company’s works at 


Bishop's Stortford are operating at full capaci.y 

Your South African subsidiary was able to 
increase its purchases o1 timbers from overseas 
other than Jarrah and Karri. The merchanting 
side of Millars’ business in timbers other than 
its own Jarrah and Karri continued to expand 
and in 1950 reached record figures, both in 
volume and value. 

It is anticipated that the profits for 1951 will 
be satisfactory. 

The report was adopted. 
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